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Protect  Yourself  and  Your  Pictures 

by  reading  this 

Cyko 

Announcement 

YOU  must  have  good  prints  from  your  negatives  whether  they 
be  thin  or  contrastive.  You  will  get  them  by  using 

Cyko  Paper 

If  you  do  your  own  printing  verify  our  statement  by  trying 
CYKO.  If  some  one  else  does  the  finishing  for  you  insist  on  getting 
CYKO  prints,  even  if  he  be  a  controlled  dealer.  He  may  have  a 
questionable  right  to  sell  only  one  make  of  paper  but  not  to  refuse  to 
give  you  the  best  prints  from  your  negative  on  account  of  his  ironclad 
and  tight-bound  agreement  with  his  manufacturer. 

Cyko  will  give  you  the  best  results 

This  is  easily  proven  for  the  reasons  are  many 

Cyko  has  Latitude 

We  will  explain  what  this  means : 

No  one,  even  an  expert,  can,  by  looking  at  a  negative,  determine 
exactly  how  long  to  print  it  (expose  it)  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  picture. 
With  CYKO  if  the  right  time  is  20  seconds  and  you  happen  to  give  it 
15,  the  print  will  still  be  good-  It  will  take  a  little  longer  to  develop 
and  that’s  all.  With  any  other  paper  the  print  will  be  poor  because 
if  you  force  the  development  it  will  fog — the  print  will  be  gray,  flat, 
without  detail  and  lifeless. 
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Cyko  has  Tone  Gradations 

This  means  that  almost  every  negative  has  thin  parts — almost 
clear  glass  at  times  (under-exposed  shadows)  and  dense  portions 
(fully  exposed  high -lights),  and  with  other  papers  the  resulting  print 
will  consist  of  burnt  black  paper  on  one  side  and  chalky  white  on  the 
other.  With  CYKO  the  shadows  will  be  there  to  be  sure,  but  full  of 
transparency,  allowing  the  details  to  show  in  a  low  tone.  The  high¬ 
lights  will  also  be  there,  full  of  middle  tints  and  detail.  In  other 
words,  the  light  and  shadows  blend  so  harmoniously  through  such 
soft  progressive  gradation  of  tones  that  there  is  no  strong  dividing  line. 

Cyko  is  Made  in  Three  Grades 

designated  as  Contrast,  Normal,  Soft. 

Any  one  can  tell  whether  a  negative  is  thin,  of  normal  density  or 
contrastive.  For  a  thin  negative  CONTRAST  CYKO  is  used ;  for  a 
normal  negative  NORMAL  CYKO  is  used,  and  for  a  contrastive 
negative  SOFT  CYKO  will  give  a  beautiful  print. 

Cyko  is  Made  in  Five  Surfaces 

To  suit  the  subject  of  your  negative,  as  follows:  GLOSSY  CYKO  has 
a  surface  with  a  high  gloss  similar  to  the  old  P.  O.  P.  glossy  gelatine 
paper.  SEMI-MATTE  CYKO  has  an  ivory-like  matte  surface  closely 
resembling  that  of  very  smooth  Platinum  paper.  STUDIO  CYKO  has 
a  surface  identical  with  that  of  Matte  Collodion  P.  O.  P.,  that  is,  a 
matte  surface  with  a  slight  sheen  which  gives  a  velvety  or  satin  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  print.  PLAT.  CYKO  has  a  surface  identical  with 
that  of  the  original  Platinum  with  a  rich,  almost  imperceptible  grain. 
ROUGH  CYKO  is  the  same  as  Rough  Platinum  surface. 

It  will  pay  you 

to  find  out  all  about 

Cyko 

If  you  have  not  secured  the  “  Twin  Books  ”  of  Photography  write 
us  at  once  for  them  or  obtain  them  from  your  dealer. 

An  sco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Monthly  Photographic 

Competitions  for  1909 


MONTHLY  SCHEDULE 


January — General  Competition  : 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 

February  -  Home  Portraiture. 

Class  A— Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 

March — Landscape  with  figures: 

No  classification — Open  to  all. 

April— “Home  Sweet  Home  No  classification— 

Open  to  all.  Regular  awards  for  best  pictures 
with  the  above  title. 

May— General  Competition  : 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 

June — Special  Advertising  competition; 

No  classification — Regular  awards  for  the  best 
picture  that  may  be  used  for  advertising  the 
goods  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  are  advertised  in  our  pages. 


July — Self  portrait  competition  : 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 
For  the  best  portrait  of  contestant  made  by  con¬ 
testant. 

August — Landscape  and  marine  : 

Open  competition — No  classification. 
September— Interiors. 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 
October— General  competition: 

y  lass  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 
November — Christmas  card  competition  : 

Open  to  all — No  classification. 

Regular  awards — For  the  best  post  cards  carry¬ 
ing  some  Christmas  wish  or  thought. 
December — Freaks : 

Open  competition — No  classification. 

Regular  awards  for  the  most  unusual  picture, 
whether  from  double  exposure  or  properly 
made. 


Monthly  Prizes  will  he  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00 

And  Three  Honorable  Mention  Awards  of  a  Year’s  Subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 


CONDITIONS  jjj 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  [!] 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  the  publication  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  com-  Dj 
pete  for  the  prizes  offered.  ft 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards  are,  however,  partly  ft 
determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing 
paper  with  a  glossy  surface.  Put  name  and  address  on  back  of  each  print,  and  prepay  postage  at  the  rate  Dj 
of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces.  ft 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  picture  was  taken,  separately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  ft 
this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed,  as  (5 
plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing.  Dj 

No  print  will  be  eligible  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  other  American  publication. 

Prints  will  be  returned  if  requested  at  the  time  of  sending,  and  are  so  marked  on  back  of  each  picture,  W 
and  postage  prepaid  for  their  return.  All  other  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  r= 
The  Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular  pages  or  criticism  department;  ft 
credit  will  of  course  be  given  if  so  used;  those  not  used  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  hospitals  of  p 
New  York,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  have  accumulated. 

Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are  intended.  Those  received  too  late  Dj 
for  one  competition  will  be  entered  for  the  following  month.  ft 

We  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  required  for  reproduction  in  ft 
our  magazine.  ]5 

Checks  for  prizes  will  be  mailed  the  25th  of  the  month  in  which  the  print  appears.  Dj 

A  limited  number  of  prints  will  be  criticized  each  month  in  addition  to  those  winning  awards.  Such  ft 
prints  should  be  marked  “ May  be  criticized."  We  cannot  criticize  prints  by  mail.  U 

Foreign  contestants  should  only  place  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  Customs  £ 
Duties,  and  will  not  be  received.  y 

Address:  COMPETITION  PRINT  EDITOR.  \ 
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HL5E.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made 
y  j  precisely  like  the  old  fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard 
between  every  leaf  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120 
pounds  to  the  ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  Grained 
Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong  Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are 
tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  “  PHOTOGRAPHS  ”  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the 
regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand 
the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photo¬ 
graphs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1,  size  of  leaf  x5% . $1.25  each. 

No.  2,  “  “  “  5^x8  .  1.50  “ 

No.  3,  “  “  “  7x10 .  2.00  “ 

No.  4,  “  “  “  10x12 .  3.00  “ 

No.  5, . .  11x14 .  3.50  “ 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  7x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes. 

If  full  Seal  Grained  Leather  is  desired,  add  5CU  extra  to  these 
prices.  Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order. 

If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that  will  last  as  long 
as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Lach  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside 
and  out,  with  labels. 

ORDERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  ARE  SOLICITED 
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Photographic 

Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Pho¬ 
tograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 
Photographing  a  Catastrophe 
Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 
Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weed* 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide-Angle  Studies 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  f  hotography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Dauble  Exposures 
Comical  Portraits 


Price  : 

ROYAL  OCTAVO,  PAPER  COVERS,  ONE  DOLLAR 

In  card-board  mailing  case.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

ORDERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  ARE  SOLICITED 
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“PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENTS” 

FREE 

With  a  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

c  Times 

Regular  price  of  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENTS,”  -  $1.00 
One  Year’s  subscription  to  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  1.50 

Total,  -  -  $2.50 

Anyone  sending  us  $1.50  will  receive  a  copy  of  “  Photographic 
Amusements  ”  FREE,  and  a  year’s  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES.” 


The  Photographic  1  imes  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A  BOOK  TOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  :  AMATEUR  &  PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  "The  Photographic  Times,"  Author  of  "Amateur  Photography."  "In  Nature's  Image,"  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo-Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Wmter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  ^,aper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A  BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association  ^ 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  J| 
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‘  Siepresenting  all  that  its  name  implies  ” 

This  Progressive  Photographic  Monthly  is  Distinguished  by  the 

following  features  : 

Competent  Editors  of  Long  Experience. 

Practical  Articles  by  Men  WLo  Know. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  Pictorialists  of  Reputation. 

Monthly  Competitions  with  Liberal  Prizes. 

Conscientious  Criticism  of  Readers’  Prints. 

Careful  Answers  to  Perplexing  Questions. 

Latest  News  of  Society  and  Trade  Events, 

Abstracts  of  Recent  Photographic  Patents. 

15  Cents  a  copy.  -  -  $1.50  a  year. 

SAMPLE  COPY  ON  REQUEST 
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SPECIAL  OFFER: 


Send  us  $1.50  at  once,  and  we  will  send  you  the  rest  of  the 
numbers  for  this  year  as  published,  and  the  twelve  numbers 
for  1910.  This  will  make  your  magazine  cost  you  10  cents 
a  copy.  You  will  get  between  900  and  1000  pages  of  reading 
matter,  including  several  Hundred  Pictures,  amateur  and 
professional,  by  the  best  -workers  of  America  and  Europe. 


American  Photography 


1154  Beacon  Building 
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Boston,  Mass. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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When  purchasing  a  DEVELOPER  please  be  particular  to  specify 

SCHERING’S 

The  Oldest  and  Most  Favorably-Known  Brand. 

Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  fac  similes  here  given. 


ONE  OUNCE 


vmiOGALLIC  AC/n 

V  RESUBLIMED  ^ 

P^E.SCHERING,— 

MMRh  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA  ^ 


See  that  you  get  the  genuine  “  Schering’s.”  Excelled  by  none. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


How  to  obtain  FREE  Subscription 

....  TO  .... 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

SOUND  BEACH.  CONNECTICUT. 

Send  $3.00  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  to  be  mailed  one  year  to 
some  boy  or  girl,  and  THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE  will 
be  sent  one  year  Free ,  per  following  combination  offer: 

a 

St.  Nicholas,  (For  Young  Folks.)  one  year,  =  =  $3.00 
The  Guide  to  Nature,  (For  Men  and  Women.)  =  =  1.00 


Both  for  one  year,  only  $3.00 

Address  and  make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to 

THE  AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION 

(particulars)  Arcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  CHLAP  POSTCARD  PRINTING  APPARATUS 


BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  F.C.S. 

kHE  present  being  a  time  when,  if  ever,  a  photographer  is 

likely  to  have  a  rush  of  postcard  work,  it  has  occurred  to 

me  that  a  description  of  a  little  arrangement  employed  at 
my  West  Kirby  studio  may  prove  useful  to  many.  It  re¬ 
fers  not  to  a  subjective  apparatus,  existing  solely  in  the 
imagination  of  a  writer,  but  to  an  actual  entity,  and  one, 
moreover,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  hard  work,  though  its 
cost  was  a  matter  of  nickels  only.  It  was  made  for  a 
special  occasion ;  but,  having  been  found  most  serviceable,  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  usual  printing  frame.  There  are  many 
points  about  it  that  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  will  be  made ;  but  I 
nave  preferred  to  describe  it  exactly  as  it  stands.  It  is  devised  for  use  with 
the  incandescent  electric  light,  but  a  reference  will  be  made  later  to  a  gas- 

light  adaptation.  The  block  below  is  a  photograph  taken  from  the  arrange¬ 

ment  temporarily  brought  into  the  studio  from  the  darkroom  for  the  purpose. 
In  its  proper  place  it  lies  under  the  filling-in  bench,  always  ready  for  instant 
use.  This  bench  when  first  erected  was  far  too  low,  so  a  second  bench  was 
built  up  above  the  first  without  removing  it,  thus  leaving  a  useful  cupboard 
space  below,  one  unequal  half  of  which  is  partitioned  off  for  holding  the  various 
dark  slides  in  common  use;  the  other  half  contains  this  postcard  apparatus. 


The  upper  bench  is  in  two  pieces,  hinged  together  just  over  the  end  of  this 
‘‘box.”  When  it  is  desired  to  do  postcard  work,  this  half  is  raised  and  bent 
back,  thus  forming  a  fresh  table  for  the  cards  printed  and  to  be  printed. 
The  manner  of  using  it  will  be  first  described,  and  afterwards,  how  it  was 
built  up. 

It  consists  of  a  box  with  part  of  its  upper  surface  glazed  with  plate  glass. 
On  this  glass  the  negative  to  be  printed  from  is  placed,  and  covered  with  a 
sensitive  card.  Exposure  is  made  by  withdrawing  a  piece  of  yellow  glass  which 
slides  underneath,  thus  leaving  the  negative  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  incan¬ 
descent  globe,  which  lies  on  its  side  on  the  floor  of  the  box.  As  soon  as  the 
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desired  exposure  is  made  the  yellow  glass  is  slid  in  again,  and  all  light  action 
ceases.  The  exposed  card  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  one,  and  so  on 
until  the  required  number  is  exposed,  and  ready  for  development.  The  flexible 
cord  conveying  the  current  is  shown  to  the  left  passing  into  the  box  by  a  nar¬ 
row  aperture.  Where  there  are  already  in  use  electric  fittings  a  globe  can  be 
removed,  and  tbe  plug  attached  to  the  “flex”  inserted  in  its  place.  In  quick 
postcard  work  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to  place  tbe  card  instantly  in  its  proper 
position  on  the  negative.  This  is  done  as  follows.  On  the  negative  shown 
in  situ  will  be  seen  a  sort  of  framework  consisting  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of 
a  skeleton  set  square,  the  long  side  having  been  removed,  leaving  an  L-shaped 
frame.  When  starting  work  the  negative  is  placed  upon  the  plate  glass  top 
(light  passing  through  it  from  below),  and  a  piece  of  obscured  glass  the 
exact  size  of  the  postcard  placed  exactly  over  the  portion  to  be  printed.  The 
wooden  angle  piece  is  brought  close  up  to  it  and  screwed  in  position  by  means 
of  the  small  wooden  bar  which  is  shown  lying  across  it,  one  end  being  lightly 
screwed  down  permanently  by  an  ordinary  steel  screw,  and  the  other  end 
tightened  or  loosened  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  negative  by  an  ordinary 
tripod  screw,  which  is  depicted  in  the  photograph.  The  raised  piece  behind 
is  merely  a  12-inch  rule  placed  to  give  the  scale  of  representation.  When  the 
card  is  placed  on  the  negative  before  exposure,  which  is  done  in  the  fraction  of 
a  second,  by  means  of  the  guide,  the  block  o-f  wood  with  handle  shown  in  the 
photograph  on  the  bench  to  the  left  of  the  box,  and  pressed  down  by  the  hand. 
The  yellow  glass  is  withdrawn,  and  reinserted.  I  can  count  seconds  without 
mechanical  aid ;  but  for  the  operator  who  cannot  there  is  placed  close  at  hand 
a  simple  pendulum  formed  of  a  wooden  lath  393/2  inches  long  with  a  heavy  lead 
“bob,”  suspended  (by  a  hook  attached  to  the  opposite  end)  to  a  nail  pro- 
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jeering  from  a  high  shelf.  A  slight  touch  will  set  it  swinging  for  several 
minutes,  each  swing  lasting  one  second. 

The  box  is  provided  with  a  small  door  (seen  at  the  front)  to  give  easy 
access  to  the  light  when  required.  It  was  made  by  sawing  a  hole  in  the  side, 
the  piece  of  wood  so  removed  was  attached  to  a  piece  of  cardboard  fitted  be¬ 
tween  two  side  pieces  glued  to  the  box  the  whole  being  kept  in  position  by  two 
turn-buttens  as  shown,  and  being  quite  light  tight  and  easily  removed.  The 
square  object  to  the  right  is  the  incandescent  globe-holder.  The  piece  of  wood 
was  sawn  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  covered  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of 
asbestos  board  to  prevent  charring  of  the  wood  by  the  hot  globe.  Two  small 
pieces  of  wood  glued  at  one  end  form  a  rest  for  the  base  of  the  lamp  the  globe 
itself  resting  on  the  asbestos  which  is  pierced  with  an  aperture  to  receive  the 
globe  and  prevent  it  rolling  about.  Where  space  permits  it,  the  box  would  be 
better  made  deeper;  but  the  exigencies  of  space  and  position  above  referred 
to  prevented  a  deeper  one  being  chosen. 

The  apparatus  is  equally  useful  for  contact-printing  of  lantern  slides  or 
transparencies  for  enlarging. 

The  construction  was  simple  enough.  A  neat  well-made  box,  “an  empty,” 
was  purchased  at  a  neighboring  store,  and  the  lid  carefully  nailed  down  after 
cutting  away  as  much  as  necessary  to  admit  the  piece  of  plate  glass.  Strips 
were  cut  from  the  portion  removed  and  glued  together  to  form  a  sort  of 
stepped  grooving  which  was  then  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  lid  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  yellow  glass  slide.  This  was  an  old  gelatine  negative  from  which 
the  image  was  removed  by  ferricyanide  and  “hypo.”  After  washing  well  it 
was  stained  a  deep  yellow  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  “brilliant  yellow”  dye 
and  then  dried  and  varnished.  When  the  whole  was  built  up  it  was  covered 
over  with  brown  paper  which  gave  it  a  neater  appearance  and  prevented  the 
possibility  of  light  leakage.  Cost  of  box  4  cents,  plate  glass  12  cents,  screws, 
nails,  and  paper  8  cents;  total  under  a  quarter. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  anyone  who  has  been  using  a  printing  frame 
for  postcard  work,  and  will  make  the  little  arrangement  here  described  will  be 
delighted  with  the  increased  output  that  he  will  be  able  to  achieve. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  gaslight  a  description  of  the  method  adopted  at 
my  Chester  studio  will  provide  hints,  etc.  For  this  I  had  to  call  in  the  services 
of  a  joiner.  A  hole  was  cut  into  the  fittings  in  bench  of  the  darkroom, 
and  fitted  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass  which  was  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
bench-top,  and  covered,  when  net  in  use,  by  an  accurately  fitting  board  whose 
upper  surface  was  flush  with  the  bench  top,  and  not  noticeable  under  ordinary 
conditions.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the  darkroom  was  a  small  glass  window  about 
a  foot  from  the  floor,  outside  of  which  window  a  gas  burner  was  fitted.  The 
light  was  reflected  upwards  to  the  negative  by  means  of  a  piece  of  silvered 
glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This  reflector  was  kept  in  position  by 
being  fixed  into  a  kind  of  drawer,  close-fitting,  and  its  farther  end  removed- 
where  it  abutted  on  the  window  and  thus  permitted  light  to  enter  only  where 
it  was  wanted.  The  electric  light  arrangement  already  described  could  easily 
be  adapted  to  gas  on  similar  principles. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND. 


BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

With  Illustrations. 

Fourth  Letter. 

Clovelly. 

N  MY  letter  from  “The  Land  of  the  Doones,”  I  made 
but  a  brief  reference  to  Clovelly,  and  showed  only 
one  picture  of  that  unique  little  village,  for  space  did 
not  permit  of  further  description  there  or  for  other 
illustrations,  though  the  subject  itself  well  deserved 
more  extended  attention. 

Clovelly  is  probably  the  most  picturesque  vil¬ 
lage  of  Devon,  if  not  of  all  rural  England,  and  I 
desire  to  devote  an  entire  letter  to  it.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  quaintest  and  most  unusual  little  vil¬ 
lage  which  I  have  yet  seen  or  photographed  in  any 
of  my  journeys  and  is  a  veritable  paradise  for 
artists  and  photographers. 

This  little  fishing  town  lies  in  a  narrow  and 
richly  wooded  valley  or  “combe,”  as  they  call  it 
here,  high  above  the  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  Bristol 
Channel,  and  it  descends  abruptly  to  the  water’s  edge  along  a  single  narrow 
street,  or  rather  a  main  staircase  of  stones,  with  perhaps  a  hundred  cottages 
and  cabins  climbing  on  each  side  of  the  combe  as  far  as  the  narrow  space 
allows. 

The  cozy  little  houses  themselves,  each  standing  on  a  higher,  or  ’  a 
lower,  level  than  its  neighbor,  are  all  neatly  whitewashed,  with  gray-green 
doors  and  lattices,  and  are  almost  literally  covered  with  flowering  vines  and 
brightly  colored  blossoms.  The  effect  of  the  little  village,  as  a  whole,  is 
strikingly  unusual,  foreign-like,  and  picturesque.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  here  while  the  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  charm  or 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  We  came  to  Clovelly  intending  to  spend  the  day,  as 
most  tourists  do,  but  stayed  on  and  on  under  the  quaint  spell  of  the  little 
hamlet.  No  wonder  that  Charles  Kingsley  loved  his  Clovelly,  or  that  one 
lady,  whose  name  I  saw  in  the  guest  book  of  our  little  cottage,  had  returned 
to  it  every  summer  for  twenty-one  years. 

I  never  longed  so  for  the  ability  to  work  in  color  as  I  did  in  Clovelly. 

The  June  roses — pink,  yellow,  and  white, — were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  little 

village  was  literally  ablaze  with  color.  My  poor  little  black  and’  white 
photographs  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  charm  of  the  place,  particularly  at 

this  time ;  but  small  as  they  are  I  have  selected  a  few  of  them  to  illustrate 

this  letter. 
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CLOVELLY. 


The  full  page  picture  which  accompanied  my  letter  last  month  shows  the 
main,  or  High  street,  of  the  village,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  little  place  as 
a  whole.  One  of  the  best  views,  however,  is  looking  down  this  main  stair¬ 
way,  to  the  sea,  which,  far  below,  serves  with  the  sky  as  a  background  to  the 
scene.  An  even  better  picture  is  the  one  from  the  quay,  or  best  of  all,  from 
the  harbor  (if  the  sea  is  calm)  which  shows  the  wharf  in  the  foreground 
(or  rather  in  the  forewater)  and  the  village  high  above.  The  first  illustra- 
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'l  HE  ROSE  COTTAGE. 


lion  which  1  show  was  made  from  the  pier  as  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  photo¬ 
graph  it  from  the  water. 

The  foundations  of  the  cottages  on  the  water-front  at  this,  the  lower  end 
of  the  hamlet,  are  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  This  part  of  the  town  is 
very  old,  its  name  appearing  in  Domesday,  and  some  authorities  assert  that 
there  was  a  Roman  station  here  even  earlier  than  that.  It  is  the  only  harbor 
in  Bideford  Bay,  west  of  the  Taw,  and  has  been  an  important  fishing  place  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  oldest  inhabitant,  who  says  he  is  ninety-four  years  of  age  (and  he 
certainly  looks  it),  claims  that  the  present  village  is  seven  hundred  years 
old,  and  he  has  many  wonderful  tales  to  relate  of  his  hairbreadth  escapes  by 
sea  and  land,  and  of  those  who  did  not  escape.  Every  year  many  brave  fisher¬ 
men  and  sailors  lose  their  lives  on  this  perilous  coast.  My  photograph  of 
‘‘The  Entrance  to  the  Town,”  shows  this  interesting  old  seaman  in  his 
favorite  resting  place  at  the  foot  of  the  main  staircase,  near  the  Red  Lion  Inn. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  never  went  to 
school,  “except,”  as  he  said,  “to  Charles  Kingsley’s  Sunday  School.”  Kingsley 
was  rector  of  Clovelly  parish  at  one  time  and  a  married  daughter  of  his  lives 
here  in  summer  at  the  present  time.  He  told  me,  also,  but  somewhat  con¬ 
fidentially,  to  be  sure,  that  lie  personally  thought  “Mr.  Kingsley  loved  riding, 
sailing,  hunting,  and  fishing,  better  than  he  loved  preaching but  that- he  did 
all  equally  well.  “Oh,  you  should  have  seen  him  jump  a  fence,”  he  exclaimed 
in  his  enthusiasm,  as  his  memory  recalled  the  old  times,  “  he  never  opened 
a  gate  or  climbed  a  wall,  but  always  vaulted  or  jumped  over  them.” 
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Mr.  Kingsley  himself  speaks  as  follows  of  Clovellv  in  his  great  book  of 
“Westward  Ho”: 

“And  even  such  are  those  delightful  glens,  which  cut  the  high  table-land 
of  the  confines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  opening  each  through  its  gorges 
of  down  and  rock,  towards  the  boundless  Western  Ocean.  Each  is  like  the 
other,  and  each  is  like  no  other  English  scenery.  Each  has  its  upright  walls, 
inland  of  rich  oak-wood,  nearer  the  seas  of  dark  furze,  then  of  smooth  turf, 
then  of  weird,  black  cliffs  which  range  out  right  and  left  far  into  the  deep  sea, 
in  castles,  spires,  and  wings  of  jagged  iron-stone.  Each  has  its  narrow  strip 
of  fertile  meadow,  its  crystal  trout  stream  winding  across  and  across  from  one 
hill-fcot  to  the  other,  its  gray  stone  mill,  with  water  sparkling  and  humming 
round  the  dripping  wheel ;  its  dark  rock  pools  above  the  tide  mark,  where  the 
salmon-trout  gather  in  from  their  Atlantic  wanderings,  after  each  autumn 
flood ;  its  ridge  of  blown  sand,  bright  with  golden  trefoil  and  crimson  lady’s 
finger ;  its  gray  bank  of  polished  pebbles  down  which  the  stream  rattles 
towards  the  sea  below.  Each  has  its  jagged  shark-tooth  rock,  which  paves 
the  cove  from  side  to  side,  streaked  with  here  and  there  a  pink  line  of  shell  sand, 
and  laced  with  white  foam  from  the  eternal  surge,  stretching  in  parallel  lines 
out  to  the  westward,  in  strata  set  upright  on  edge,  or  tilted  towards  each 
other  at  strange  angles  by  primeval  earthquakes; — such  is  the  “Mouth" — as 
those  coves  are  called;  and  such  the  jaw  of  teeth  which  they  display,  one  rasp 
of  which  would  grind  abroad  the  timbers  of  the  stoutest  ship.  To  landward, 
all  richness,  softness,  and  peace ;  to  seaward,  a  waste  and  howling  wilder¬ 
ness,  of  rock  and  roller,  barren  to  the  fisherman,  and  hopeless  to  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner." 

The  initial  letter  illustration  shows  where  we  lived  at  Clovelly.  The  cozy 
little  cottage  is  really  a  converted  barn,  the  kitchen  being  where  the  stable 
formerly  was,  and  our  rooms  were  in  the  hay  loft  overhead.  From  King 
Charles’  royal  bed-chamber  at  Henley,  to  the  hay  loft  of  a  barn  in  Clovelly, 
is  quite  a  descent,  to  be  sure,  but  our  windows  here  looked  out  over  the  sea, 
and  the  place  was  profusely  overgrown  with  rose  vines  and  fuchsias,  so  that  it 
was  a  veritable  flowery  bower,  as  cozy  and  comfortable  a  nest  as  one’s  heart 
could  desire  for  dreamless  sleep  after  a  long  day  with  the  camera  on  sea  and 
land. 

Another  picture  shows  the  Rose  Cottage  where  the  old  seaman  lived,  with 
his  bench  before  it  in  the  sun;  and  still  another  illustration  gives  a  glimpse' of 
a  side  stairway,  branching  off  from  the  main  one.  I  made  many  snapshots 
while  here,  on  this  main  staircase,  and  the  “Back  stairs,’’  on  the  quay  of  the 
harbor,  and  on  the  sea ;  but  I  have  already  occupied  all  the  space  I  should  take 
for  one  of  these  letters.  Next  month  we  are  going  to  Wales,  where  we  shall 
make  a  tour  en-auto  through  this  wild  and  picturesque  country  of  the  north, 
and  from  there,  accordingly,  I  shall  despatch  my  next  letter. 
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MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 

HE  October  competition  is  a  general  one  and  was  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes — a  novice  class 
and  a  class  for  seasoned  winners.  Unfortunately, 
in  but  one  instance  have  any  of  the  contestants 
specified  the  class  in  which  they  desire  their  prints 
entered,  so  we  are  compelled  to  place  all  the  entries 
in  one  class  and  to  make  but  one  set  of  awards. 

We  are  reluctantly  forced  into  the  belief  that 
monthly  competitions  are  not  popular,  as,  though 
our  awards  have  been  larger  than  those  offered  by  any  other  publication,  the 
entries  for  our  competitions  have  been  steadily  declining,  while  our  subscription 
list  has  been  rapidly  growing.  We  are  more  than  willing  to  continue  these 
competitions  if  our  readers  evince  sufficient  interest,  otherwise  we  will  devote 
the  space  to  matters  of  greater  interest.  We  would  like  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  our  readers.  Meanwhile  let  us  announce  the  awards. 

The  First  Award  goes  to  Ernest  P.  Seabrook  for  his  landscape  com- 


"A'A  TE." 


(First  Honorable  Mention.) 


J.  P.  Polk. 
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"June.”  (  First  Award,  i  Ernest  P.  Seabrook. 

position  entitled,  “June.”  We  feel  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  the  title  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  picture.  Everything  about  this 
picture  harmonizes  to  a  nicety  and  tihe  composition  is  in  perfect  balance.  This 
is  one  of  the  rare  pictures  that  one  will  never  tire  of  living  with.  Data:  bright 
morning  light,  1/10  second  exposure,  front  combination  Goerz  lens, 
Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate,  with  ray  filter,  pyro  developer,  printed  on  Artura 
Carbon  Black  paper. 
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‘  lA  N  ENGL  ISH  DA  IS  V,  ’  ’  IVm .  H  h  celoc/c  • 

(Second  Honorable  Mention.) 


The  Second  Award  was  given  to  Dan  Dunlop,  of  Motherwell,  Scotland,  for 
his  landscape  entitled,  ‘‘The  Shortening  Winter's  Day  is  Near  a  Close.”  This 
entry,  despite  the  opposite  season  from  the  first  award,  is  almost  of  equal  merit, 
the  judges  holding  that  tfie  two  pictures  were  about  of  equal  merit,  Mr.  Sea- 
brook’s  picture  finally  winning  on  account  of  a  more  interesting  foreground. 
Both  efiforts  are  of  unusual  excellence,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  afiforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  reproducing  them.  The  data  for  Mr.  Dunlop's  entry  read  as 
follows:  Negative  made  in  February,  3  p.  m.,  R.  R.  lens,  stop  /16,  Imperial 
ordinary  plate,  4  seconds’  exposure,  pyro  developer,  cloud  negative  printed 
in,  Ilford  Rough  Platinum. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  J.  P.  Polk,  for  his  excellent 
child  study,  entitled  “Kate.”  *  Attitude,  spacing,  posing,  and  lighting  are  all 
excellent,  the  treatment  of  the  hands  is  especially  to  be  commended — a  de¬ 
lightful  little  picture.  Data:  1/5  second  exposure,  good  light,  10  a.  m.,  in 
March,  R.  R.  lens,  Seed  Ortho  plate,  crtol  developer.  Enlarged  on  Royal 
Nepera.  This  is  a  good  demonstration  of  what  can  be  clone  with  the  ordinary 
R.  R.  lens  when  yon  know  how. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  to  one  of  our  regular  com¬ 
petitors  whose  work  always  shews  careful  study  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
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“ MR .  IV."  U  L.  Upson ,  Jr. 

printing  processes.  The  title  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wheelock's  entry  is  “An  English 
Daisy,”  and  is  a  thoroughly  acceptable  child  portrait — though  some  may  object 
to  the  head  crowding  out  of  the  top  line  of  the  picture.  Personally  we  do  not 
object  to  this  and  deem  the  picture  well  spaced.  The  tonal  quality  is  excellent 
and  decidedly  agreeable  throughout.  Data:  made  in  August,  about  io  a  m., 
sunny,  exposed  in  shadow  of  doorway,  1/25  second  exposure,  stop  /6,  pyro  soda 
developer,  original  negative  3*4  x4/i,  portion  enlarged  to  6l/2  x8j/2,  printed  in 
gum  bichromate. 

The  Third  Honorable  Mention  and  final  award  went  to  U.  L.  Upson,  Jr., 
for  his  portrait  study  of  “Mr.  W.”  The  soft  delicate  quality  of  this  print  is 
particularly  pleasing,  and  the  maker  is  likewise  to  be  commended  for  his  avoid¬ 
ance  of  retouching,  the  only  disturbing  feature  in  the  composition  being  the 
small  portion  of  the  chair-back,  projecting  over  the  right  shoulder.  Data: 
made  in  May,  1  p.  m.,  bright  light,  stop  U.  S.  16,  Cramer  Crown  plate,  Goerz 
Celor  lens,  pyro  developer,  printed  on  Platina  P.  O.  P., 

Xext  month's  competition  is  one  of  the  specials,  and  as  the  subject  is 
timely  and  interesting  we  trust  to  receive  a  goodly  number  of  entries. 
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LANDSCAPE.  COMPOSITION. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

With  Eleven  Illustrations  and  One  Diagram.— The  Placing  of  Figures  in 
Landscapes. — Street  Scenes. — Cattle  Pictures. — Impressionism.— Un¬ 

palatable  or  Strictly  Photographic  Subjects. 

Chapter  VI. 


IGURES  are  introduced  in  landscapes  either  as  technical 
embellishments  or  to  express  some  sentiment  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  technique  of  the  picture. 

Figures  are  good  vehicles  of  accentuation.  They  mean 
more  than  any  shape  of  an  inanimate  object  as  they  appeal 
directly  to  our  mind.  The  little  figure  in  “The  Brush- 
burner”  (Fig.  54),  is  merely  a  spot,  but  it  makes  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  giving  a  meaning  to  it.  It  would  be  rather  un¬ 
interesting  without  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Horatio 
Walker’s  “Tree  Fellers  at  Work.”  (Fig.  60).  Remove 
the  two  men  and  the  picture  would  look  absolutely  bald  and  empty.  In  Fig. 
55,  “The  Road  to  Paradise,”  by  F.  L.  Stoddard,  it  is  different.  Although  the 
two  figures  are  indispensable  to  carry  ont  the  idea  of  the  title,  the  land¬ 
scape  is  beautiful  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merit.  The  figures  are  strictly 
accessories.  And  that  is  the  proper  way.  If  a  figure  is  too  prominent  in  a 
landscape,  the  latter  is  no  longer  a  landscape  but  a  figure  composition 
with  a  landscape  background. 

The  boundary  line  between  landscape  and  figure  composition  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine.  Size  is  the  best  regulator.  Corot  in  most  instances  in¬ 
troduced  figures  merely  as  color  dots,  very  small  in  size  and  yet  so  clearly 
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BRUSH  BURNER, 


defined  that  they  lend  poetry  to  his 
paintings.  Frequently  they  were 
merely  as  large  as  the  figures  in  the 
distance  of  Fig.  62. 

There  is  a  certain  fundamental 
law  of  relative  proportions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  that  every  craftsman 
should  know.  Draw  in  your  ob¬ 
long  or  upright  (Diag.  34)  two 
diagonal  lines  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner.  This  will  give  you  the  center 
of  the  picture.  Divide  one-half  of 
one  of  the  diagonal  lines  (a — c)  into 
three  equal  parts ;  a — b  is  the  result, 
and  that  is  the  maximum  length  for 
any  figure  in  that  particular  pic¬ 
ture,  represented  by  the  heavy  ver¬ 
tical  line.  You  will  notice  that  the 
figures  in  picture  54,  55,  56,  62  are 
in  right  relation  with  the  size  of  the 


composition.  In  Fig.  60  they  are  a  trifle  too  large.  This  picture  is  really  a 
figure  composition.  In  uprights  the  figures  may  be  slightly  taller  without  be¬ 
coming  over-conspicuous.  The  relation  of  a  figure  in  an  upright  to  that  in  an 
oblong  is  about  1 — Y\. 

Too  minute  figures  are  better  left  out.  The  tiny  shape  in  Fig.  58  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  Large  figures  should  be  made  considerably  larger  than  the  maxi¬ 


mum  length  for  landscapes  so  that  tl 
the  composition.  Nearly  all  the 
figures  in  our  illustration  express 
some  sort  of  sentiment,  the  boy 
with  horses  in  Fig.  62,  the  joy  of 
going  bathing  on  a  summer  day,  the 
brush  burner  expresses  his  pictur¬ 
esque  occupation,  the  two  draped 
figures  in  Fig.  55,  a  strictly  poetic 
sentiment,  and  the  various  pedestri¬ 
ans  in  Guide  Hassam's,  “Church,  St. 
Germain,”  typical  frequenters  of  a 
quiet  Paris  square.  Even  in  these 
pictures,  excepting  Fig.  55,  the 
figures  furnish  an  almost  too  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  composition. 

Street  scenes,  of  course,  need 
figures.  They  are  a  part  of  them 
as  much  as  windows  and  doors.  Try 
to  separate  the  figures  as  much  as 


really  become  the  controlling  force  in 


ROA  D  TO  PA  RA  D/SE.  (Fig-.  55. )  F.  E'  Stoddard. 


TREE  FELLERS  A  T  WORK. 


( Fig.  6c.) 


Horatio  Walker. 


possible,  have  for  instance  several  single  figures,  place  between  them  two  that 
stand  or  walk  together,  repeat  their  shape  somewhere  else,  and  have  another 
group  of  three  cr  more.  Look  at  them  as  spots,  apply  the  law  of  repetition 
and  arrange  them  very  much  the  same  way  as  you  would  parallel  tree  trunks. 
The  Lorenz  picture  (Fig.  62)  shows  clever  handling  in  that  respect.  Notice 
one  large  and  one  small  shape  in  the  foreground,  two  similar  ones  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  distance,  and  four  small  shapes  *  *  *  *  in  the  distance. 

With  cattle  it  is  very  much  the  same  way  as  with  human  figures.  The 
shapes  are  different  and  they  are  oftener  of  lighter  color,  but  it  remains  the 
same  principle. 

As  soon  as  there  are  groups,  however,  like  a  herd  of  sheep  for  instance, 
the  proposition  becomes  a  different  one.  Then  it  is  best  to  introduce  them 
as  a  geometrical  shape  or  line.  Chaigneau’s  “Evening”  is  a  good  example 
of  this  treatment.  The  sheep  form  a  sort  of  triangle  and  could  easily  assume 
the  shape  of  a  triangular  cut  or  a  perfect  zigzag  line,  and  I  think  it  would 
have  made  a  better  picture  if  that  were  the  case.  The  picture  carries  out  the 
rectangular  line  idea,  and  the  tree  trunks  are  cleverly  accentuated  by  the 
vertical  shape  of  the  shepherd.  Cows  can  easily  be  grouped  in  eliptical  form, 
horses  in  repetition  of  shapes,  and  sheep  roaming  over  the  hills  in  curves  and 
undulating  lines. 
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Fig.  62.1 


Richard  Lorenz. 


City  scenes  without  any  con¬ 
spicuous  figures  we  have  in  Clias. 
Ii.  Needham's  “Mott  Haven  Canal,” 
Fig.  57,  and  Prescott  Adamson’s 
“Midst  Steam  and  Smoke,”  Fig.  58. 
The  photograph  is  better  than  the 
painting.  It  is  a  much  finer  and 
clearer  composition.  He  applied 
the  diagonal  composition  with  a 
parallelism  of  slanting  lines  and  ver¬ 
ticals,  peculiar  to  the  subject,  in  a 
most  convincing  manner.  The  best 
mediums  for  street  scenes,  are  either 
the  rectangular  idea,  or  a  combination  of  diagonals  and  verticals ;  parallelism 
and  repetition  will  be  found  indispensable  for  the  treatment  of  ornamentation. 
Fig.  57  is  too  much  or  a  jumble.  There  are  no  leading  lines,  they  all  in¬ 
terfere  with  each  other.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  subject.  There  are 
many  subjects  that  can  be  photographed  but  somehow  evade  the  laws  of  pic¬ 
torial  composition. 

Impressionism  has  tried  to  overthrow  many  of  the  older  forms  of 
composition  and  in  a  way  has  been  successful.  It  has  championed  a 
certain  lawlessness,  a  disregard  for  perspective  and  chiaroscura,  and 
standard  forms  of  construction,  and 
laid  special  stress  upon  spacing,  sil¬ 
houetting,  and  the  reproduction  of 
sunlight.  The  impressionists  claim 
that  nature’s  forms  in  themselves 
are  compositions,  and  that  the  best 
paintings  are  those  that  simply  re¬ 
peat  in  color  what  is  seen  by  the 
human  eye.  Ernest  Lawson’s  “Fort 
George”  is  such  a  production.  It 
is  confused  enough.  It  is  surely  no 
masterpiece  of  composition  and 
yet  it  follows  out  certain  Ideas 
of  composition  in  a  vague  hap¬ 
hazard  manner.  Why  the  white  horse 
in  the  foreground?  Surely,  not 
merely  because  it  happened  to  pass 
by  when  the  painter  painted  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  rather  as  a  balancing  note 
for  the  white  pole,  railing,  and 
swing  stand.  And  why  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  tree  forms  and  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines?  I  believe, 

.  ,  ...  CHURCH ,  ST.  GERMAIN. 

there  is  as  much  composition  in  (Fig  s6) 


Chi(d e  Hass  ant. 
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good  impressionistic  pictures  as  in 
any  others.  They  carry  out  the 
Japanese  idea,  that  every  flower 
and  every  tree  has  its  own  peculiar 
rhythm  and  linear  beauty,  and  that 
in  painting  a  birch  tree  for  instance, 
you  should  depict  these  qualities 
that  are  intrinsically  its  own.  In 
other  words,  let  the  scene  itself 
which  you  wish  to  depict  determine 
your  composition.  This  is  just  re¬ 
verse  of  the  other  method,  to  find 
a  subject  suitable  for  the  special 
treatment  and  idea  of  composition 
which  you  have  in  your  mind  pre¬ 
vious  to  seeing-  the  subject.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

If  you  had  all  the  intricacies 
of  composition  at  your  fingers’  ends 
ready  for  immediate  use,  it  would  be 
safe  enough  to  apply  the  impressionisl 

In  some  instances,  however,  it  i 


EVENING.  (Fig.  61.)  Chaignea u. 

method.  But  who  has? 
the  only  method  available.  The  im- 


MIDST  STEAM  AND  SMOKE. 


vFig.  58.) 


Prescott  Adamson. 
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FOR  T  GEORGE:  EA  RL  J '  SPRING.  E.  Laivsou. 

(Fig.  65.) 


WINTER.  (Fig.  59. )  R.  Eickemcyer,  Jr. 


pressionist  painters  assert  that  every  subject  is  paintable.  I  beg  to  differ.  It 
is  photographable  perhaps,  but  not  paintable.  Foreground  studies  like  Fig. 
59.  by  R.  Eickemeyer  and  atmospheric  effects,  like  “The  Storm,”  by  J.  A.  Hood, 
are  unsuited  for  painting.  They  are  too  fragmentary.  Look  for  instance 


MOTT  HAVEN  CANAL. 


(Fig-  57-) 


C.  A.  Needham. 
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THE  STORM.  (Fig.  53.)  J.A.HooR. 


at  the  branches  of  some  larger  tree  (outside  the  pictorial  surface  represented) 
that  intrudes  upon  the  composition.  Would  any  painter  leave  them  just  as 
they  are?  Xot  even  the  most  rampant  impressionist  would  do  it.  And  yet 
the  picture  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  Eickemeyer’s  foreground  studies  are 
never  without  composition.  And  yet  cne  could  net  talk  of  composition  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  A  draughtsman  would  try  to  correct  or  rather 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  certain  lines.  But  they  really  do  not  need  it. 

It  may  be  possible  that  there  are  some  new  laws  of  beauty  hidden  in 
these  strictly  photographic  subjects  or  that  old  ones  have  become  almost  un¬ 
recognizable  under  some  new  disguise.  I  wish  photographers  would  give  this 
argument  some  serious  thought.  To  depict  subjects  which  only  the  camera 
can  depict  and  yet  render  them  esthetically  satisfactory  would  be  indeed  a  feat 
worth  accomplishing.  I  believe  Stieglitz  had  something  like  this  in  his  cranium 
years  ago.  but  it  has  all  evaporized.  Surely  some  other  photographic  worker 
must  have  similar  ideas.  Photography  should  do  primarily  that  which  it  can 
do  easiest  and  best,  what  is  most  original  and  individual  to  its  media  of  ex¬ 
pression. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  FRED.  D.  MAISCH. 


HOTOGRAPHY  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  an  im¬ 
portant  aid  to  teachers  in  all  branches  of  learning. 
The  results  of  its  use  in  connection  with  the  tele¬ 
scope  and  the  microscope  have  proven  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  surgeon,  the  engineer,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  botanist — all  make  extended  use  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  People  of  average  intelligence  are  at  least 
fairly  familiar  with  the  part  it  plays  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  That  it  can  be  and  is  being  used  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  the  extent  of  such  use,  is  not  so 
well-known. 

How  uninteresting  the  textbooks  used  in  the 
Public  Schools  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  appear  to-day?  Not  an  attractive 
illustration  from  cover  to  cover.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  study  of  geography  than  in  any  other.  The  direct  neces¬ 
sity  for  making  this  study  more  attractive  and  thorough  was  felt  some  dozen 
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COTTON  AND  ITS  BY-PRODUCTS. 


years  ago.  when  our  country  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  conditions  in  the 
business  world  requiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  people, 
and  products.  Our  export  trade  was  developing  with  rapid  strides  and  many 
of  our  business  men  were  not  familiar  with  conditions  abroad. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  was  and  still  is  an  important  factor 
in  this  trade  expansion,  disseminating  information  concerning  foreign  markets 
among  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  and  bringing  them  in  touch  with  the 
foreign  buyer.  This  is  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
time,  but  the  wave  of  prosperity  had  come  to  stay-  Our  country  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  as  a  world  power,  but  also  as 
one  immensely  wealthy  in  the  way  of  commercial  raw  material  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  which  are  now  being  demanded  in  every  country  of  the 
world. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  to  meet  these  changed  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Philadelphia  museums,  of  which  the  Commercial  Museum  is  a  part, 
arranged  a  collection  of  commercial  raw  materials,  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world,  which  it  distributes  free  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  under 
State  appropriation.  Specimens  and  materials  undoubtedly  impress  the  mind 
far  more  forcibly  than  dry  descriptive  text,  but  when  photographs  showing 
the  production  and  manipulation  of  these  materials  are  added,  the  story  is 
complete  and  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

This  collection  contains  over  350  specimens  of  the  principal  materials 
entering  into  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  25  maps  of  geographic  distribution 
showing  in  which  countries  and  to  what  extent  certain  crops  are  raised  and  no 
photographs.  The  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  with  both  specimens  and  illustrations.  A  good  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  work  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  at  this  time  fully  200,000  photo- 
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SILK  FROM  THE  COCOON  TO  THE  FABRIC. 


graphs,  furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  museums,  are  in  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

You  can  tell  a  child  of  the  East  that  in  our  Western  States  wheat  is  har¬ 
vested,  threshed,  and  bagged  by  machinery — he  will  take  that  almost  as  a  fact 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  because  he  sees  machinery  all  around  him.  Show 
him  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  wonderful  machines  at  work  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  he  is  immediately  impressed  by  seeing  that  32  horses  or 
a  traction  engine  are  necessary  to  pull  and  operate  it.  The  field  spreading 
out  to  the  horizon,  with  not  a  single  fence  in  sight  gives  an  idea  of  the  won¬ 
derful  productiveness  and  great  expanse  of  our  country.  A  photograph 
showing  the  bags  of  grain,  tons  of  it,  piled  up  in  the  open 'in  Australia,  will 
immediately  convey  the  meaning  of  a  dry  season.  Photographs  of  grain  ele¬ 
vators  in  Manitoba  and  the  interior  of  a  flour  mill  in  Minneapolis  complete  this 
story. 

The  story  of  rice  is  also  well  illustrated  bv  photographs.  First  we  have 
an  American  machine  reaping  and  binding  rice  in  Louisiana  and  contrast  that 
with  the  methods  pursued  in  Japan.  “Transplanting  Rice,"  the  first  picture 
shows  a  number  of  women  in  the  flooded  fields  planting  the  young  sprouts. 
“Cutting  Rice,”  shows  exensive  fields  of  ripened  grain  with  men  at  work  cutting 
and  binding  the  sheaves  and  piling  them  on  the  dams  which  separate  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields.  In  our  Southern  States  the  coastal  lands  used  for  growing  rice  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  naturally  dry  and  are  flooded  by  irrigation  methods.  After 
the  grain  has  sufficiently  ripened  the  water  is  drained  off  and  in  a  few  days  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  support  our  heavy  harvesting  machines.  The  lands 
used  for  rice  growing  in  most  parts  of  Asia  are  naturally  swampy  and  never  be¬ 
come  firm  enough  to  support  the  machines,  forcing  the  planters  to  do  the  work 
entirely  by  hand.  In  our  next  illustration,  “Separating  Rice  from  the  Straw,” 
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we  see  a  man  and  two  women  pulling  the  rice  stalks  through  a  sort  of  comb, 
carefully  saving  both  grain  and  straw,  the  grain  falls  on  a  mat  made  of  rice 
straw.  The  next  process  is,  “Cleaning  Rice,’’  by  means  of  several  hand-power 
machines — hulling,  fanning,  and  pounding.  Again  we  see  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  at  work.  The  photograph,  “Going  to  Market,”  shows  horses  loaded  with 
produce,  one  of  the  characteristic  methods  of  transportation.  It  also  shows 
some  of  the  many  uses  of  rice  straw,  as  the  ropes,  harness,  horseshoes,  and 
sandals  are  made  of  it.  The  last  picture  in  the  Japanese  series,  that  of  a  “Water 
Carrier  Wearing  a  Rice  Straw  Rain  Coat,”  shows  another  use  of  this  valuable 
fiber.  “Paddy  Fields,  Ceylon,”  is  the  last  picture  belonging  to  the  rice  series. 
On  account  of  there  being  insufficient  swampy  land  in  the  rice-growing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  enormous,  population,  the  farmers  re¬ 
sort  to  many  ingenious  ways  to  Hood  their  rice  fields.  This  picture  shows  a 
terraced  hillside  with  mud  walls  built  on  the  edge  of  the  terraces  to  contain 
the  water  which  is  let  in  from  above. 

Many  important  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  these  photographs  besides  the 
subjects  which  they  were  primarily  intended  to  illustrate.  What  wonderful 
contrast  is  shown  between  the  progressive  methods  of  the  West  in  its  employ¬ 
ment  of  animals  and  machinery  and  the  cheap  human  labor  of  the  East  per¬ 
forming  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  work.  The  various  methods  of 
transportation ;  the  thrift  of  the  East  in  its  uses  of  rice  straw,  and  the 
prodigality  of  the  West  where  we  only  cut  the  heads  off  the  wheat  and  plough 
the  stalk  into  the  ground.  Contrast  our  own  boundless  resources  with  the 
iimited  ones  of  the  East  as  evidenced  by  the  necessity  of  terracing  hillsides  by 
means  of  human  labor  in  order  to  support  their  own  population. 

The  illustration  entitled,  “Cotton  and  its  By-Products,”  shows  a  group  of 
the  photographs  and  specimens  contained  in  the  cotton  series  of  this  collec¬ 


tion. 

Cotton 

Peru.” 


The  pictures  show,  “Picking,”  “Weighing,”  “Ginning,  and  “Baling 
,”  in  our  Southern  Southern  States,  and  a  “Cotton  Factory  in  Arequipa, 
The  specimens  are :  Cotton  Plant,  Unginned  and  Ginned  Cotton, 
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bleached  and  unbleached  muslin,  Persian  lawn,  calico,  gingham,  zephyr 
gingham,  chambray,  Peruvian  cotton,  linters,  yarn,  rope,  seeds,  cotton  seed  oil, 
oil  cake  and  oil  foots  soap. 

The  illustration  entitled,  “Silk,  from  the  Cocoon  to  the  Fabric,”  shows 
photographs  of:  “Silkworm  and  Moth,”  “Feeding  the  Worms,”  “Cocoon 
Merchant,”  “Reeling  Silk,”  “Steam  Reeling,”  and  “Weaving.”  The  speci¬ 
mens  shown  are:  the  natural  history  of  the  worm,  cocoons,  wild  and  cultivated 
raw  silk,  artificial  silk,  bolting  cloth,  pongee,  velvet,  plush,  satin,  and  silk 
fabrics. 

The  illustration  entitled :  “The  Cocoanut  and  its  Uses,”  shows  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  “Cocoanut  Plantation,  Ceylon,”  “Opening  Cocoanuts,  Philippine 
Islands,”  and  “Making  Cocoanut  Oil,  Ceylon.”  The  specimens  are:  fruit, 
copra,  fibre,  yarn,  matting,  and  oil. 

How  much  more  interesting  these  products  become  when  accompanied  by 
photographs  showing  how  they  are  produced,  by  what  kind  of  people,  and  in 
what  kind  of  country. 

Another  feature  of  this  educational  work  in  which  the  photograph  is  an 
important  factor,  is  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  given  to  classes  of  children 
visiting  the  museums  under  guidance  of  their  teachers.  The  subject  is  selected 
in  advance  by  the  teacher  and  supplements  her  work  in  the  classroom.  After 
the  lecture,  guides  escort  the  classes  to  the  exhibits  in  the  museum  relating  to 
the  same  subject.  Here  again  photographs  are  seen  showing  people  making, 
using,  and  wearing  the  articles  shown.  For  the  use  of  the  schools  too  far 
removed  from  the  city  to  be  able  to  attend  these  lectures,  sets  of  lantern  slides, 
especially  relating  to  commercial  raw  materials  are  sent  out  on  loan. 

The  entire  work  has  proven  extremely  popular  and  suggests  how  valuable 
the  chance  snapshots  at  home  or  abroad  may  become  if  it  only  has  a  story  to 
tell.  Our  artist  friends  are  constantly  insisting  that  we  make  our  photographs 
tell  a  story.  There  is  a  story  within  the  power  of  a  photograph  to  tell  of  far 
more  material  importance  than  the  one  they  have  in  mind.  Let  it  tell  of  the 
industries  and  life  of  the  people.  With  such  photographs  before  them  our 
school  children  will  grow  up  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  at  large, 
with  a  firmer  and  wider  grasp  of  events  and  be  better  fitted  to  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  one. 
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Emily  A.  Corning. 
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THE.  THAMES  COLOR  PLATE. 

BY  H.  ESSENHIGH  C0RKE,  F.R.P.S. 

Notes  and  Remarks  Upon  the  Use  of  the  Thames  Plate  Process  of  Color 

Photography,  Being  the  Second  Paper  Contributed. 

INCE  writing  the  article  dealing  with  my  first  experiences 
with  the  Thames  Color  Plate,  and  which  appeared  in  this 
journal  in  April,  I  have  had  considerable  practice  and 
have  gained  many  useful  hints  by  continual  use  of  tlie 
process. 

The  results  I  have  obtained  and  also  the  failures  I 
have  met  with,  have  all  helped  to  lead  me  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  the  many  new  fields  of  work  which  the  process 
is  likely  to  open  up  to  both  the  professional  and  the  amateur  worker. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  received  very  courteous 
attention  from  the  Thames  Plate  Co.,  who  have  kindly  kept  me  constantly 
supplied  with  materials  and  color  screens,  although  they  have,  I  believe,  been 
severely  taxed  to  manufacture  quickly  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  the 
plates. 

I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  chat  with  the  inventor,  Mr.  Findlay. 

The  screens  which  I  first  used  were  sometimes  rather  uneven  in  manu¬ 
facture,  and  usually  of  a  decidedly  red  tint  so  that  the  resulting  picture  often 
seemed  to  have  a  red  tinge  all  over,  which  spoiled  the  results. 

But  lately,  in  fact  ever  since  the  very  first  few  batches,  the  screens  have 
been  much  more  evenly  made  and  of  a  quite  neutral  tint. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Findley  that  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  so  that  all  future  batches  would  be  of  this  same  neutral  color, 
thus  ensuring  much  more  correct  color  rendering.  Mr.  Findley  also  pointed 
out  to  me  that  my  first  estimate  of  the  number  of  color  dots  per  square  inch 
was  not  correct.  After  a  further  careful  count  under  a  high  power  microscope 
I  find  (and  agree  with  Mr.  Findley),  that  there  are  67,500  per  square  inch. 
That  is  to  say  there  are  22,500  red  dots  and  22,500  green  dots,  the  inter¬ 
spaces  being  of  a  different  shape  but  of  equal  area  to  either  color.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  does  not  make  any  material  difference  if  the  dots  are  for  most 
purposes  quite  large  provided  that  when  the  results  are  viewed  the  grain  is 
not  obtrusive.  For  use  as  lantern  slides  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  grain 
as  small  as  can  possibly  be  made  and  only  yesterday  I  was  shown  a  new 
screen  which  Mr.  Findley  has  just  made,  which  is  exceptionally  fine  in 
grain,  containing  250.000  dots  per  square  inch.  He  proposes  to  in  future  make 
screens  for  sale  of  this  fine  grain  and  also  to  coat  his  emulsion  directly  upon 
the  screen.  This  will  no  doubt  make  the  process  more  popular  but  at  the  same 
time  he  will  also  supply  screens  and  plates  separately,  which  seems  at  present 
the  only  method  which  will  allow  of  the  production  of  duplicates  in  any 
quantity. 
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My  first  thought  after  getting  well  used  to  the  process  was  how  to  obtain 
duplicates,  and  as  the  screen  is  a  regular  grain  one,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  use  it  after  the  method  suggested  by  Joly  in  his  line  process.  My  re¬ 
sults  in  this  direction  have  fulfilled  every  condition  necessary  and  given  the 
worker  of  this  process  the  power  of  making  as  many  colored  positives  as  he 
likes  from  the  one  original  color  record  negative  obtained  by  the  first  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  camera. 

This  is  of  very  great  importance  when  considering  the  practibility  and 
application  of  any  process  in  photography,  which  should  be  viewed  from  two 
chief  points  of  view.  Firstly,  any  process'  should  be  viewed  from  its  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint  which  demands  that,  besides  truthfulness  of  tones  and 
colors,  ease  of  manipulation,  and  simplicity,  it  must  be  capable  of  rapidly  and 
successfully  making  duplicate  copies  in  any  number.  And  secondly,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  pictorial  worker,  who  may  not  perhaps  be  sco  anxious  to 
duplicate  his  results  but  will  surely  desire  to  be  able  to  exercise  control  over 
various  mechanical  parts  of  the  production  of  his  results. 

My  experiments  up  to  the  present  have  been  chiefly  made  with  regard  to 
the  commercial  application  of  the  process,  and  the  results  as  I  have  stated  have 
been  entirely  successful,  and  lead  me  to  think  that  further  use  and  experience 
will  enable  me  to  make  the  process  also  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  pietorialist. 

The  method  of  making  the  duplicate  copies  is  as  follows :  The  ex¬ 
posure  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  through  the  screen  plate,  which  is  then 
developed  just  as  was  described  in  my  last  paper.  Then  instead  of  placing  the 
plate  into  the  ammonium  persulphate  solution  (to  prepare  it  for  reversal  from 
a  negative  into  a  positive),  it  is  at  once  fixed  in  a  normal  hypo  solution  and 
thus  left  as  a  negative. 

As  far  as  the  developing  solutions  are  concerned  the  formulae  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  makers  may  be  employed  if  desired.  But  as  perhaps  many 
workers  use  various  other  developers  I  may  state  that  practically  any  other 
good  clean  working  developer  may  be  employed. 

I  have  personally  used  with  success  each  time,  both  a  pyro-soda  de¬ 
veloper  and  rodinal,  but  preferably  to  either  and  also  to  the  hydroquinone- 
caustic  soda  which  the  makers  advise  I  employ  amidol,  my  formula  for  this 
being:  diamidophenol,  50  grains;  soda  sulphite,  1  ounce;  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  (10%),  10  drops;  water,  10  ounces.  The  plate  is  developed  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  for  three  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  50 — 60  degrees  Fahr.,  and  then 
immediately  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath.  After  fixing  it  is  washed  and 
dried  as  usual.  Finally  transparencies  are  made  from  this  negative  which 
are  then  bound  up  in  registration  with  some  more  color  screens  when  each  will 
appear  in  its  natural  colors.  The  transparencies  I  have  usually  made  upon 
special  lantern  plates  of  a  low  speed  number  used  just  as  recommended  bv  the 
makers.  By  this  negative  and  positive  method  also  we  obtain  a  considerable 
control  over  the  graduations  of  our  final  results  as  we  can  by  suitably  selecting 
the  brand  of  plate,  exposure,  and  development  of  the  transparency  effect  a 
a  great  amount  of  difference  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  our,  results. 

If  our  negative  is  inclined  to  be  thin  and  weak  we  can  select  a  slow  plate 
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and  foice  the  development,  so  obtaining  a  harder  result  which  will  also  mean  a 
corresponding  harshness  in  the  color  contrasts.  Or  if  upon  the  other  hand 
our  original  negative  is  hard  we  can  make  our  transparencies  upon  more  rapid 
plates  and  by  careful  development  can  produce  a  softer  transparency  and 
softer  and  less  decisive  color  contrasts.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
one  of  my  results  which  is  made  upon  a  Marion  s  P.  S.  plate  with  a  speed  of 
250  11.  &  D.,  and  is  a  portrait  in  which  the  flesh  tones  are  excellently  rendered. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  actual  test  it  appears  feasible  that  it  will  be  possible  to  exercise  local  control 
of  color  values,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  in  monochrome  work.  That 
is  to  say  that  we  could  by  matt  varnishing  or  a  similar  method  reduce  or  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  color  upon  a  given  area,  thus  making  say  a  bright  red 
area  into  a  much  less  noticeable  patch  of  a  much  lighter  or  less  vivid  color,  or 
vice-versa.  I  hear  that  many  persons  express  the  belief  that  the  registration 
is  a  difficult  process  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  can  quite  easily  be  effected 
with  only  a  quite  usual  amount  of  care. 

There  are  other  various  interesting  points  and  methods  of  application 
of  this  wonderful  process  but  these  and  also  my  experiments  and  results  of 
using  these  plates  as  the  basis  of  producing  prints  upon  Uto  paper  I  must  again 
defer  for  a  further  paper  which  I  will  contribute  shortly. 


CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  STORING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  W.  S.  DAVIS. 

WHEN  negatives  begin  to  accumulate,  everyone  feels  the  need  of  em 
ploying  some  method  of  storing  them  which  will  permit  of  finding  any 
desired  negative  conveniently  when  wanted,  and  while  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  of  doing  it,  I  think  the  following  method  combines  simplicity, 
economy  and  convenience,  as  no  special  storage-boxes  are  required,  the 
original  plate-boxes  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  any  negative  may  be 
quickly  found  and  removed  when  required  for  use. 

First,  procure  some  ordinary  manila  wrapping  paper,  and  cut  into  strips 
as  wide  as  the  longest  way  of  the  negatives,  and  long  enough  to  wrap  around 
them  and  leave  an  inch  or  so  to  spare,  which  is  pasted  or  gummed  down,  mak¬ 
ing  an  envelope  or  wrapper  open  at  both  ends.  In  making  them  care  should 
of  course  be  taken  to  have  the  wrappers  large  enough  to  allow  plates  to  slip  in 
easily.  For  4x5  negatives  the  strips  of  paper  should  be  cut  5x9  inches  to 
allow  a  flap  for  gumming  down.  Aside  from  simplicity,  the  object  of  using- 
open-end  wrappers  is  the  fact  that  they  may  be  made  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
style  of  “negative-preserver,”  the  latter  being  too  large  to  allow  negatives 
placed  in  them  being  put  back  in  the  original  plate  boxes  without  making 
rather  a  tight  fit. 

Having  made  the  wrappers  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  number 
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of  negative  on  outside,  together  with  title  and  any  other  data  desired,  and  the 
negatives  in  order  in  the  original  plate-boxes,  which  will  hold  a  full  dozen. 
As  most  of  the  plate-boxes  are  in  three  parts,  I  remove  the  inner  one  to  make 
more  room.  These  boxes  are  then  plainly  lettered  or  numbered  in  regular 
order,  also  the  numbers  of  the  first  and  last  negatives  contained  therein 
placed  on  outside,  when  the  boxes  may  be  placed  on  edge  on  a  shelf  like  a 
row  of  books.  In  a  blank-bock  a  list  of  titles  are  kept,  with  the  number  of 
the  negative  opposite  each  on  left  side  of  page  and  the  number  or  letter  of  box 
containing  it  on  the  right,  so  by  reference  to  the  record-book  any  negative 
desired  may  be  qiuckly  found.  Instead  of  a  special  book  the  regular  field 
note-book  could  be  used  by  inserting  number  or  letter  of  storage-box  with 
each  entry. 

Where  one  has  several  sets  of  special  subjects  which  it  is  desired  to  keep 
together,  it  might  be  better  to  pack  together  according  to  subject-matter,  and 
have  a  separate  list  of  each,  or  where  the  collection  is  small,  to  simply  paste 
a  list  of  titles  on  the  outside  of  each  box.  This,  however,  is  simply  a  matter 
of  personal  choice  or  convenience,  but  I  think  from  the  foregoing  it  is  evident 
that  it  need  not  be  such  a  “bugbear”  as  some  amateurs  seem  to  consider  it, 
to  so  store  a  collection  of  negatives  that  they  may  not  only  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  but  any  subject  located  without  trouble  when  wanted. 

Another  thing  worth  considering  with  the  mode  of  packing  described,  is 
the  greater  security  from  breakage,  especially  if  it  is  necessary  to  ship  any 
distance,  for  being  only  one  dozen  in  a  box,  instead  of  the  usual  fifty  as  in 
regular  storage-boxes  and  each  plate  wrapped  in  its  paper  preserver,  there  is 
even  less  danger  of  breakage  than  with  the  original  boxes  of  unexposed 
plates. 


TRIMMING  AND  MOUNTING. 

BY  W.  H.  BLACAR. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  in  the  trimming  and  mounting  of  pictures  as  we 
are  told  every  day  in  the  Photographic  Magazines  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  very  full  illustrations  of  it. 

What  brings  it  to  my  thoughts  so  at  present,  is  the  enclosed  photograph 
which  I  took  and  tossed  on  the  desk  in  utter  disgust  at  the  result.  There 
it  laid  for  some  time  till  one  day  I  was  looking  at  it  and  wondering 
just  why  it  was  not  half  good,  and  taking  my  trimming  board  I  commenced 
to  trim. 

After  I  had  got  it  trimmed  enough  as  I  thought  I  tried  to  mount  it  and 
found  the  card  too  small  but  I  went  to  the  trim  board  again  and  cut  it  to 
fit  the  card  and  really  I  found  it  almost  good.  Now  it  is  easy  to  say  that  one 
must  trim  down  but  would  it  not  be  instructive  for  some  one  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  it  to  take  some  large  picture  and  show  how  to  get  the  best  and 
different  effects  from  it. 
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You  yourself  or  some  one  whom  you  know  could  give  a  very  useful  set  of 
Illustrations,  and  I  don’t  doubt  that  the  better  part  of  your  readers  would 
appreciate  it  and  would  show  you  good  results  from  it. 

I  am  not  writing  this  for  publication  but  because  that  the  troubles  which 
one  finds  are  the  troubles  that  many  find  and  a  large  part  of  your  readers  are 
like  myself  merely  learners. 


N  a  recent  issue  of  The  Amateur  Photographer,  of  London, 
may  be  found  details  of  a  novel  method  of  making  enlarged 
negatives  direct  by  the  aid  of  ordinary  bromide  paper  and 
the  usual  apparatus  for  obtaining  enlarged  positive  prints 
from  such  negatives.  In  brief,  the  procedure  consists  in 
making  such  an  enlarged  positive  in  the  usual  way.  This  is 
washed  and  then  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  potass, 
ferricyanide,  uranium  nitrate,  acetic  acid,  and  water,  which  “tones”  the  image 
in  the  well  known  manner.  The  print  is  now  washed  in  water  and  then  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  and  again  washed  in  water.  Next  the 
print  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon  (e.g.,  six  or  eight 
inches  of  ribbon,  at  2  feet  distance  from  the  print).  It  is  then  subjected  to  a 
normal  alkaline  developer,  which  dissolves  the  first  positive  (uranium-toned) 
image,  and  also  develops  out  as  a  negative  that  part  of  the  light-sensitive  coat¬ 
ing  which  was  not  used  for  the  making  of  the  first  positive  image.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  L.  G.  Bennett. 

$$$$$$ 

E  have  found  the  use  of  a  small  pocket  memoranda  book  very  con¬ 
venient  in  connection  with  a  hand  camera,  particularly  when  on  a 
photographic  excursion,  or  when  a  large  number  of  exposures  will  be 
made  before  they  are  developed  and  printed.  In  this  little  book  we  jot  down, 
not  only  the  particulars  of  the  exposure,  under  the  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  film  numbers,  but  also  the  name  of  the  subject  and  some  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  which  one  is  likely  to  forget,  or  perhaps  confuse  with  some 
other  subject  photographed  about  the  same  time. 

$$$$$$ 

E  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  this  month  an  excellent  little  article 
of  real  practical  value,  on  “A  Cheap  Postcard  Printing  Ap¬ 
paratus,’  by  our  old  friend  and  esteemed  contributor  of  former 
years,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  of  West  Kirby,  England.  Air. 
Webster  is  a  veteran  photographer  of  great  distinction  in  Old  England, 
lie  is,  moreover,  a  trained  journalist  and  photographic  writer  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  there.  For  many  years  he  was  a  regular  editorial  writer  for  The 
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British  Journal  of  Photography,  when  that  publication  was  easily  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  photographic  editor  in  the  world.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Webster  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Photographic  Times  in  1910. 

$$$$$$ 

MM.  LUMIERE  and  SEYEWETZ  contributed  a  valuable  paper  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  “On  the  Com¬ 
parative  reducing  power  of  the  principal  developers  and  of  the  means 
of  increasing  and  reducing  contrast  in  negatives  developed  with  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  for  the  moment  to  consult  the  pages  of  our  in¬ 
structive  contemporary  we  give  a  few  of  the  practical  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  above  eminent  investigators.  Some  dozen  or  more  of  the  well  known  redu¬ 
cing  agents,  such  as  pyro  and  metol,  were  examined.  Lumiere  “Sigma”  plates 
were  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Chapman-Jones  sensitometer  or  plate-tester. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  the  developing  agents,  if  time  enough  be  given,  bring  out 
the  same  degree  of  detail,  but  in  certain  cases  this  was  accompanied  by  some 
fog.  Some  few  developers  (quinol,  adurol,  etc.)  give  increased  contrasts  at 
low  temperatures,  but  as  a  rule  temperature  per  se  has  only  a  slight  effect  on 
contrast.  Diluting  the  developer  with  water  necessitates  an  increase  of  time 
of  development  action  without  increasing  fog,  and  also  lessens  contrast.  In¬ 
creasing  the  alkali  in  general  reduces  contrast.  Increasing  the  bromide  pro¬ 
longs  the  time  of  development  and  increases  contrast.  Bromide  aids  in  pre¬ 
venting  veiled  results.  As  a  rule  only  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  additions  beyond  this  quantity  only  act  in  prolonging  development. 

As  pyro-soda  and  metol-quinol  (hereinafter  abbreviated  to  P.  and  M.-Q. 
respectively)  are  two  prime  favorites,  a  few  extra  details  about  them  may  be 
helpful.  Reduction  of  contrast  with  rise  of  temperature  is  slight  with  both  P. 
and  M.-Q.  Increase  of  fog  with  rise  of  temperature  is  considerable  with  P. 
and  slight  with  M.-Q.  Dilution  of  P.  with  five  volumes  of  water  trebles  the 
time  of  development  with  P.  and  doubles  the  time  with  M.-Q.  Reduction  of 
contrast  with  P.  is  considerable,  up  to  three  volumes  dilution ;  beyond  this 
there  is  slight  action  only.  Similar  dilution  with  M.-Q.  yields  but  slight  con¬ 
trast  reduction.  With  P.  2~5gr.  bromide  per  ounce  and  with  M.-Q.  i-5gr. 
per  ounce  developer  produces  appreciable  effect.  With  P.  5  gr.  bromide  per 
ounce  developer  gives  maximum  effect,  which  is  considerable  and  prolongs  the 
development  time  with  minimum  bromide  by  about  2^2  times.  With  M.-Q. 
i-^gr.  bromide  per  ounce  produces  appreciable  effect,  while  about  igr  per 
ounce  gives  the  maximum  effect,  which  is  considerable.  But  with  M.-Q.  the 
maximum  bromide  requires  3^/2  times  the  development  time  required  with  the 
minimum  quantity  of  bromide.  Pyro  without  any  bromide  at  all  gives  slight 
fog,  which  is  entirely  suppressed  by  i-5gr.  bromide  per  ounce.  In  the  case  of 
M.-Q.,  the  fog  is  denominated  as  “rather  strong  without  any  bromide,  but 
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with  2-5gr.  per  ounce  this  is  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  suppressed.  The  authors 
give  thirteen  formulae  for  as  many  developers,  and  also  discuss  the  increase  of 
contrast  by  reducing  the  alkali  in  certain  cases,  lowering  the  temperature,  and 
the  addition  of  bromide ;  and  similar  for  the  reduction  of  contrast  by  raising 
the  temperature,  increasing  the  alkali,  and  diluting  the  developer. 


$  *  $  $  $  $ 


MR.  W.  A.  BOUGHTON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes  us  under  date 
of  September  seventh,  as  follows:  “In  the  Editorial  Notes  of  August 
I  notice  that  you  refer  with  some  doubt  to  the  second  reversal  of  the 
photographic  image  through  over-exposure.  In  this  instance  I  should  like  to 
refer  you  to  the  work  of  Professor  W.  B.  Bancroft,  of  Cornell  University, 
who  is  carrying  on  an  extended  research  of  this  subject,  and  who  has 
elaborated  an  interesting  theory  of  explanation.  Professor  H.  W.  Morse,  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  of  Harvard  University,  has  secured  not  only.  I 
believe,  tbe  first  positive  and  the  second  negative,  but  also  the  second  positive, 
the  latter,  as  I  understand  it,  from  an  exposure  of  one  hundred  hours  of  direct 
sunlight.” 


"THE  SCRIMMAGE." 


If  Monthly  Foreign  Digest 


I 

§ 


TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F  RAESS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  NIGHT. 

The  following  are  a  few  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  the  probable  time  of  exposure  in 
night  photography.  It  is  best  to  use  only 
non-halation  plates.  In  photographing- 
lightning  only  one  flash  should  be  taken 
on  a  plate  at  a  time,  not  several.  Fire¬ 
works  require  considerable  exposure,  say 
twenty  minutes.  Burning  houses  from 
three  to  ten  minutes  at  full  opening.  Well 
lit  show  cases  or  windows  ten  minutes  at 
f  16.  Streets  and  squares  twenty  minutes 
at  fi  i.  A  slight  shower  makes  it  more 
picturesque.  Railroad  yards  are  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  reflections  from  the 
tracks,  the  time  is  four  minutes  at  fu. 
Moonlit  landscapes  may  require  as  much 
as  three  minutes,  if  there  is  no  wind. 
When  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
moon  is  shining  the  pictures  are  often  very 
pretty,  they  require  fifteen  minutes  at  fu. 
*  * 

A  STUDIO  “WITHOUT  A  CAMERA.” 

The  world  progresses  and  so  do  studios. 
We  have  some  without  glass  roofs,  with¬ 
out  backgrounds,  furniture,  or  other  ac¬ 
cessories  and  some  even  without  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  a  studio  without  a  camera 
seems  an  impossibility.  Yet  if  one  goes 
into  the  newest  of  the  new,  a  studio  fitted 
up  according  to  Iser,  an  artist,  no  camera 
will  be  visible.  The  way  the  scheme  is 
worked  is  as  follows :  At  one  end  of  the 
studio  is  a  cabinet  in  front  of  which  is 
what  appears  to  be  a  mirror,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  a  sheet  of  glass  about  three 
feet  square.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
the  “mirror”  the  subject  is  asked  to  sit  or 
stand.  The  operator  stations  himself  at 
the  side  of  the  cabinet  and  engages  the 
person  in  conversation.  As  the  subject  is 
in  the  bright  light  of  the  studio  they  can¬ 
not  see  the  inside  of  the  cabinet  in  which 


everything  is  black,  the  glass  acting  as  a 
(black)  mirror,  and  the  subject  having- 
no  suspicion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
cabinet.  Whenever  while  talking  the  op¬ 
erator  sees  a  favorable  pose  he  secretly 
signals  an  assistant  in  the  cabinet  who 
makes  the  exposures.  It  is  only  after  a 
number  of  pictures  have  been  taken  and 
the  operator  tells  them  when  to  expect  the 
proofs,  does  the  person  discover  that  they 
have  been  photographed.  The  reason  for 
this  rather  strange  and  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  method  of  taking  pictues  is  be¬ 
cause  the  average  person  when  about  to  be 
photographed  becomes  so  self-conscious 
that  they  acquire  that  well  known  appear¬ 
ance  known  as  the  photographic  stare.  It 
may  be  seen  in  almost  all  photographs  and 
is  largely  due  to  a  nervous  strain,  almost 
as  bad  as  the  dentist  they  tell  me  some¬ 
times.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  the  case  of 
children  who  often  are  badly  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  a  studio  camera. 

— Photographisches  IVochenblatt,  Vol.  35, 
No.  28.  July,  ’og. 


PLAN  OF  THE  STUDIO. 


X 

A.  Subject.  S.  “Mirror.” 

B.  Wooden  wall.  K.  Camera. 

X.  Operator. 

(Mr.  Folmer  obtains  similar  results  with 
his  new  “Graflex  Studio  Outfit.”  This 
consists  of  a  camera  with  a  dummy  lens 
in  front  and  the  “taking”  lens  at  the  side 
forming  a  “deceptive  angle”  camera  en- 
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abling  one  to  photograph  a  person  with¬ 
out  their  knowledge.  This  outfit  will  in¬ 
terest  all  first-class  studio  proprietors.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  a  full  de¬ 
scription  may  be  obtained  from  any  Kodak 
dealer  or  from  the  Folmer  &  Schwing 
division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

*  *  * 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MERCURIC  CHLORIDE 
INTENSIFIER. 

According  to  Le  Roy,  if  several  c.c. 
(about  one  dram)  of  commercial  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  added  to  every  100  c.c.  (3F3 
ozs. )  of  mercuric  chloride  solution  the  in¬ 
tensification  is  much  easier.  It  is  thought 
that  the  peroxide  acts  upon  compounds  in 
the  film  which  oppose  the  action  of  the 
mercury  solution.  Possibly  the  silver 
grains  exert  a  catalytic  action  on  the 
oxygen  set  free  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
chlorination  of  the  silver  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  formation  of  those  com¬ 
pounds  which  cause  yellow  stains. — Apollo, 
Vol.  14,  No.  320. 

*  *  * 

EXPOSURE  METER  PAPER. 

Those  possessing  an  exposure  meter  and 
wishing  to  prepare  their  own  sensitive 
paper  may  use  the  following  method  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Ordinarily 
bromide  paper  is  placed  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite  for  ten  minutes, 
then  dried  rapidly  in  the  dark.  This  paper 
can  also  be  used  with  negatives  for  print¬ 
ing-out  purposes.  The  above  paper  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  blue-violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  If  a  paper  is  wanted  having 
a  greater'  range  of  sensitiveness  it  should 
be  prepared  according  to  Anderson,  as 
follows :  Photographic  raw  stock  is  put 
in  a  bath  of  6.10  gms.  2  ozs.)  of  potas¬ 
sium  bromide  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  (33 
ozs.)  of  water  for  six  minutes.  The  paper 
is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  The  dried  paper 
is  sensitized  by  floating  on  a  twelve  per 
cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  for  two 
minutes  by  ruby  light.  The  paper  is  now 
washed  to  remove  all  soluble  salts.  At 
this  stage  the  paper  is  not  very  sensitive 
nor  the  darkening  very  strong  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  The  washed  paper  is  now 
placed  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  6.0  gms.  (90  grains)  of  sodium 


nitrite  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  (7  ozs.)  of 
water  and  8  c.c.  (2  drams)  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  Rhodamine  B  1 :20o  and  dried 
in  the  dark.  This  paper  is  sensitive  as  far 
as  the  yellow  D  line. 

— Pliotographische  Industrie,  No.  43. 

*  *  * 

Die  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Farben- 
photographie  mit  Autochromplatten,  2nd 
edition.  Six  illustrations,  1909,  by  A.  F.  v. 
Huebl.  Published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp, 
Halle  a.  S.,  Germany.  Price,  Mk.  2.0. 

The  author  is  an  authority  on  matters 
appertaining  to  color  photography  and  this 
book  is  especially  timely  as  the  auto¬ 
chrome  process  is  now  so  much  used.  As 
the  title  indicates,  both  practice  and  theory 
of  the  autochrome  process  is  given. 

*  *  * 

Deutscher  Photcgraphen-Kalender,  1909, 
volume  28,  part  2.  Published  by  Karl 
Schwier,  Weimar,  Germany.  Price,  Mk. 
2.0. 

This  second  part  contains  a  world  wide 
list  of  photographic  societies  and  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  Austria 
the  names  of  members  are  given.  Also  a 
list  of  European  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  of  photographic  material. 

*  *  * 

La  Photographie  Au  Charbon,  1909.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  G.  and  A.  Liebert.  Published 
by  Gauthier  Villars,  Paris,  France.  (Price 
not  mentioned.) 

This  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  car¬ 
bon  process.  The  making  of  the  colored 
gelatine,  the  coating  and  sensitizing  of 
the  paper  and  the  various  transfer  methods 
to  paper  and  other  surfaces'. 

*  *  * 

Moderne  pliotographische  Kopierver- 
fahren,  1909,  by  Dr.  Erich  Stenger.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S.,  Ger¬ 
many.  Price,  Mk.  2.0. 

There  are  so  many  printing  methods 
now  in  use  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
them  must  prove  valuable  to  one  who 
wishes  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from 
their  plates.  Among  the  processes  treated 
are  ozobrome,  bromide-pigment,  Bromoil 
and  Oil  process,  katatype,  and  pigment- 
gravure,  and  the  advantages  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  various  methods. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their  Discoveries 
which  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  each,  whether  short  or  long-,  on  publication. — The  Editors.] 


Improved  Printing  Frame. — In  making 
cloud  negatives,  for  use  in  printing  clouds 
in  landscapes,  it  is  always  a  -  question 
where  to  place  the  horizon.  If  it  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  a  landscape  with  which 
the  cloud  negative  is  to  be  used,  the  re¬ 
sult,  with  the  ordinary  frame,  is  that  the 
clouds  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of 
the  negative  are  brought  unnaturally  near 
the  horizon  of  the  landscape,  while  those 
which  nature  places  there  are  cut  off.  This 
necessitates  the  upward  shifting  of  the 
cloud  negative  or  a  resort  to  a  larger 
frame,  with  consequent  inconvenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  horizon  of  the 
cloud  negative  is  too  high  and  it,  by  any 
means,  is  shifted  downwards,  the  upper 
part  of  the  sky  of  the  landscape  is  left 
without  clouds  and  must  be  trimmed  off. 

A  plan  which  I  have  devised  obviates 
the  difficulty  and  admits  of  always  making 
the  horizon  of  cloud  negatives  low  enough 
to  suit  any  probable  case,  provided  the 
clouds  photographed  admit  of  it.  This  is 
to  provide  the  printing  frame  with  a  nar¬ 
row  slot  at  the  side,  and  end,  through 
which  the  cloud  negative  may  be  shifted 
to  any  desired  position,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally. 

In  most  printing  frames  this  slot  is 
easily  made  by  the  use  of  a  large  brad-awl 
and  a  compass  saw  or  a  chisel  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide. 

A  thin,  flat  file  will  smooth  it.  If  the 
cutting  of  slots  at  both  side  and  end  is 
found  to  weaken  the  corner  of  the  frame, 
a  screw  can  be  put  in. 

Another  improvement,  which  I  have 
found  convenient,  is  making  the  back  of 
the  printing  frame  in  three  pieces,  the 
middle  one  being  quite  narrow.  This  ad¬ 
mits  of  examining  the  whole  of  a  print, 
by  lifting  the  ends  successively.  The  mid¬ 
dle  piece  does  not  require  any  spring  to 
hold  it  down,  if  it  is  quite  narrow.  Any 


one  with  a  little  skill  in  the  use  of  tools, 
can  alter  a  back  to  this  form.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  a  back  in  three  parts  has 
been  proposed  before,  but  am  not  able  to 
confirm  it.  J.  A.  Anderson. 

♦j.  ^ 

Plain  Salted  Paper. — Some  time  ago 
when  looking  over  back  numbers  of  my 
photo  papers,  I  ran  across  an  article  on 
plain  salted  paper,  by  James  Thomson,  in 
the  March,  1908  number  of  American 
Photography.  I  read  the  article  with 
much  interest,  and  decided  to  try  Mr. 
Thomson’s  method.  I  first  sized  some 
fairly  pure  paper  with  a  solution  of  arrow- 
root,  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
I  mixed  the  powder  with  a  little  cold 
water,  then  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes, 
or  until  the  liquid  became  clear.  I  kept 
this  in  a  stoppered  bottle  until  ready  for 
use,  when  I  strained  it  through  an  old 
handkerchief.  To  size  the  paper  it  is  pin¬ 
ned  to  a  board,  and  coated  with  a  brush. 
A  soft  camel  hair  brush  is  the  best.  After 
sizing  the  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry,  when 
dry  it  can  be  kept  until  ready  for  salting. 
To  salt,  the  solution  is  made  up  as  follows : 


For  average  purposes : 

Distilled  water  .  16  ounces. 

Cupric  chloride  . 128  grains. 

Gum  arabic  .  128 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  16  drops. 


Bichromate  solution  made  by  dissolving 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This 
is  the  solution  given  by  Mr.  Thomson  and 
I  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  To  salt 
the  paper,  the  solution  is  poured  in  a  por¬ 
celain  tray,  a  little  larger  than  the  piece  to 
be  floated.  The  paper  is  floated  on  the 
surface  for  about  one  minute  for  porous 
papers  and  two  minutes  hard  papers.  The 
paper  is  then  dried,  and  when  dry  is  ready 
for  sensitizing.  The  sensitizer  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  55  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
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in  one  (i)  ounce  of  distilled  water,  when 
this  is  dissolved  add  25  grains  of  citric 
acid  and  two  grains  of  gum  arabie.  The 
paper  to  be  sensitized  is  pinned  to  an  in¬ 
clined  board  and  a  little  of  the  sensitizer 
taken  up  with  a  soft  camel  hair  brush 
and  the  solution  quickly  and  evenly  ap¬ 
plied.  If  the  solution  is  not  evenly  applied 
the  marks  will  show  in  printing.  To  go 
back  to  the  salting,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  air  bells  when  floating  the 
paper,  as  they  will  cause  white  spots  on 
the  finished  print,  which  will  entirely  ruin 
it.  After  sensitizing,  the  paper  is  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The  sensitizing 
must  be  carried  on  in  very  weak  light,  or 
better  still  in  artificial  light.  The  paper 
prints  very  quickly  and  printing  can  be 
carried  on  either  in  diffused  light  or 
strong  sunlight.  Printing  must  be  deep  as 
the  print  bleaches  in  the  toning  and  fix¬ 
ing.  If  brown  tones  are  desired,  the  print 
after  exposure  can  be  washed  for  about 
five  minutes  to  remove  the  free  silver,  and 
then  fixed  in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath,  one 
ounce  of  hypo  to  ten  of  water.  If  darker 
browns  than  are  obtained  in  this  way  are 
desired,  the  paper  can  be  toned  in  a  gold 
bath  of  one  grain  of  gold  to  twenty  ounces 
of  water,  made  alkaline  with  borax  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  A  range  of  tones  may 
be  obtained  in  this  bath,  from  purplish 
black,  if  the  negative  has  been  a  plucky 
one,  to  light  browns  with  average  nega¬ 
tives.  By  the  use  of  a  platinum  bath  true 
blacks  are  easily  obtained.  The  platinum 
is  made  up  as  follows  (This  is  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son’s  formula).  Fifteen  grains  of  chloro- 
platinite  of  potassium  dissolved  in  an 

ounce  of  water,  add  two  drams  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  additional  water  to  make 
the  whole  two  ounces.  This  is  a  stock 
solution.  For  use  to  every  thirty-two 

ounces  of  boiled  water  add  two  drams  of 

platinum  solution  and  sixteen  drops  of 

nitric  acid.  Although  purplish  blacks  and 
true  blacks  are  obtained  on  plain  salted 
paper,  the  amateur  is  most  likely  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  brown,  because  blacks  are  so  easily 
obtained  on  the  numerous  developing  and 
platinum  papers.  I  have  had  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  experience  with  this  paper  but  can  say 
that  it  is  a  very  beautiful  printing  method. 
It  should  certainly  prove  the  best  for  the 
amateur  who  coats  his  own  paper,  and 


wishes  to  produce  pictures  instead  of  mere 
photographs.  One  great  advantage  is  that 
the  amateur  has  so  many  different  papers 
to  choose  from.  He  can  coat  a  smooth 
surface  for  detail  or  a  rough  surface  for 
less  detail  and  broad  effects.  About  the 
best  paper  to  use  is  one  that  has  been 
sized.  Strathmore  watcrcolor  paper  is 
very  good  as  it  is  generally  sized  suf¬ 

ficiently  for  average  work,  and  comes  in 
several  surfaces.  The  rough  is  very  good 
for  large  sized  negatives  of  landscape  and 
portraits.  As  to  the  salting  solution,  plain 
salt  can  be  used  instead  of  cupric  chloride, 
but  colder  tones  will  result.  A  word  as 
to  the  ammonia  nitrate  method,  those  who 
prefer  this  method,  can  get  the  same  re¬ 
sults  by  fuming  the  paper.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  as  follows :  Place  the  paper 

in  a  pasteboard  box,  a  little  larger  than 
the  paper,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover 
pour  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia, 
close  the  box,  and  let  the  paper  remain 
ten  (10)  minutes.  This  must  be  done 
after  sensitizing.  By  this  method  more 
velvety  shadows  and  richer  results  are  ob¬ 
tained.  Plain  salted  paper  does  not  keep 
well,  so  it  must  be  kept  only  a  very  short 

time  before  printing,  not  over  a  day  or  so. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  none  of 
the  methods  I  describe  are  original  with 
me,  but  are  those  described  in  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son’s  article.  In  this  article  I  simply  de¬ 
scribe  the  way  I  worked  the  paper  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Miles  Chisolm. 
v  •> 

Believe  I  have  found  something  new  in 
the  blue  print  line.  Lately  while  washing- 
some  blue  prints  a  cut  in  the  finger  began 
stinging  and  to  offset  any  poison,  treated 
it  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Upon 
again  touching  the  blue  prints  they  be¬ 
came  intensely  blue  where  the  peroxide 
touched  them. 

I  then  made  up  dilute  solution  of  per¬ 
oxide,  about  60  min.  to  5  ozs.  water  and 
dipped  several  prints.  The  effect  was 
wonderful  as  the  contrast  was  increased 
fourfold  and  as  I  was  working  with  line 
drawings  was  very  well  pleased. 

Perhaps  this  is  an,  old  fact,  but  I’ve 
never  seen  any  mention  of  it  and  it  may 
be  of  value  to  some  of  your  readers. 

C.  R.  LeCount. 
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A  NEW  PRINTING-OUT  PAPER. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  describes  a  new 
Phosphate  Paper,  in  a  recent  issiie  of  The 
London  Telegraph,  under  his  regular 
weekly  department  devoted  to  photography. 
It  is  a  paper  which  may  be  exposed  either 
by  day  or  artificial  light,  and  then  de¬ 
veloped  out  to  almost  any  color  one  may 
fancy  between  a  purple-black  and  sienna 
red,  ranging  through  several  quite  delight¬ 
ful  variations  of  warm  browns,  sepias,  etc. 
Having  made  a  number  of  experiments 
with  this  paper,  Mr.  Lambert  feels  safe  in 
prophesying  for  it  a  wide  popularity  as 
soon  as  its  many  excellent  qualities  be¬ 
come  known.  As  to  manipulation  it  is 
simplicity  itself,  we  quote  a  few  details  of 
procedure.  Selecting  a  medium  contrast 
negative  (open  landscape,  with  an  agree¬ 
able  suggestion  of  clouds  above  a  range 
of  mountains  in  the  distance)  four  ex¬ 
posures  were  made  with  this  same  negative 
(using  four  pieces  of  paper),  all  at  one 
foot  distance  from  the  printing  light,  viz., 
i  inch,  2  inches,  4  inches,  and  8  inches  of 
burning  magnesium  ribbon  respectively. 
The  stock  developer  may  conveniently  be 
made  up  thus:  Take  2/2  drachms  of 
acetic  acid,  dilute  this  with  water  to  make 
a  total  of  2  ounces.  Now  dissolve  in 
this  12  grains  of  metol.  For  a  working 
developer  take  1  drachm  of  the  above  stock 
solution  and  add  2  ounces  to  2J/2  ounces 
water.  The  image  begins  to  show  in  about 
one  minute,  and  gradually  changes  from 
a  red  to  a  blue  shade  as  development  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Broadly  put,  development  is  com¬ 
plete  in  three  to  five  minutes,  according 
to  the  exposure  and  colors  desired.  The 
print  does  not  apparently  lose  any  strength 
in  the  fixing-bath,  which,  by  the  way,  must 
be  acid,  and  may  be  conveniently  made  up 
by  dissolving  \/  ounces  hypo  and  one 
drachm  of  soda  meta-bisulphite  in  10 
ounces  of  water.  Fixing  is  complete  in 


one  minute.  Half  an  hour’s  washing  in 
a  gently-flowing  stream  completes  the 
operation.  For  developing  light,  Dr.  Lam¬ 
bert  used  an  ordinary  candle,  and  found 
that  no  visible  effect  on  the  print  resulted 
from  holding  the  dish  quite  close  to  the 
candle.  For  those  who  prefer  other  print¬ 
ing  lights  the  printed  instructions  give 
us  the  following  choice:-  Daylight  in  a 
room,  say  six  feet  from  the  window,  3 
seconds  to  6  seconds ;  incandescent  gas, 
twelve  inches  from  the  light,  20  seconds 
to  40  seconds;  electric  light  (16  candle 
power),  twelve  inches  from  the  light  \l/2 
minutes  to  3  minutes ;  magnesium,  12 
inches  from  the  light,  1  inch  to  2  inches 
of  the  ribbon.  The  colors  of  the  above  four 
prints,  having  1  inch,  2  inches,  4  inches,  and 
8  inches  of  magnesium  at  12  inches  dis¬ 
tance,  are  purple  or  blue-black,  warm 
sepia,  chocolate,  and  sienna  red.  To  get 
strong  contrast  prints  from  weak  negatives 
the  developer  is  made  stronger,  i.e.,  say, 
one  part  of  the  stock  metol  solution  and 
five  to  ten  parts  water.  If  warmer  (i.e., 
more  red)  colors  are  required,  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  slightly  increased  and  tartaric 
acid  added  to  the  developer ;  e.g.,  stock 
solution  tartaric  acid  12  grains,  water  2 
ounces.  The  developer  consists  of  one 
part  of  this  solution,  one  part  of  the  stock 
metcl  solution,  and  eighteen  parts  of  water. 
Two  more  important  points  must  be  men¬ 
tioned,  viz. :  should  the  finished  print  be 
too  dark,  it  may  be  reduced  by  hypo  and 
ferricyanide ;  also,  should  the  color  of  the 
print  not  be  satisfactory  we  may  proceed 
to  tone  it  by  the  usual  combined  bath  pro¬ 
cess.  The  paper  is  made  with  glossy  and 
matt  surfaces,  and  postcards  are  also  ob¬ 
tainable.  *  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHS  TO  AID  IN  DETECTING  CRIME. 

During  1908  more  than  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand  photographs  were  taken  by  the  police 
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of  Berlin  to  assist  in  running  down  crimi¬ 
nals.  The  methods  of  obtaining  these 
photographs  are  in  many  cases  very  novel 
and  interesting.  An  exhibit  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  picture-taking  apparatus  was  made 
recently  in  Dresden  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Photography. 

A  Bertillon  camera,  with  an  attachment 
for  enlarged  and  diminished  reproductions, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  criminal’s  identity. 

An  apparatus  for  reproducing  photo¬ 
graphs  turns  out  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  hour.  This  has  proved  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  in  hastening  the  pursuit 
of  a  marked  man,  especially  if  aided  by 
the  stereoscope,  with  its  double  exposures, 
showing  full  face  and  profile  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Van  Nor  den  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

SUB-AQUATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Jacob  Reighard,  professor  of  Zoology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  has  been 
making  some  interesting  and  important  ex¬ 
periments  in  sub-aquatic  photography. 
This  has  been  made  possible  in  recent  years 
by  the  increased  speed  of  photographic 
plates  and  the  development  of  non-hala¬ 
tion  and  orthochromatic  plates,  together 
with  the  development  in  rapid  lenses.  Mr. 
Reighard  has  originated  a  system  of 
photographing  submerged  objects  while  the 
camera  is  above  the  water.  He  does  this 
by  inclosing  a  reflex  camera  in  a  water-tight 
box.  To  do  this  the  operator  sets  up  a  screen 
to  cut  off  the  light  reflected  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  into  his  camera.  Such 
a  screen  might  be  made  of  black  calico  with 
pieces  of  tape  attaching  it  to  poles.  These 
poles  are  thrust  into  the  bottom  and  the 
screen  hung  between  them.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  object  to  be  photographed 
falls  within  the  limits  of  the  screen  as 
mirrored  in  the  surface  of  the  water.  That 
is,  the  screen  must  be  arranged  if  pos¬ 
sible  at  such  an  angle  that  the  object  to 
be  photographed  is  actually  bathed  in  sun¬ 
light  while  the  water  surface  above  it  is 
shaded.  When  the  screen  has  been  properly 
set  the  operator  focuses  on  the  object  and 
makes  the  exposure  in  the  customary  way. 
If  the  subjects  to  be  photographed  are 
fish  the  preparations  frighten  them  away, 


but  if  they  are  engaged  in  nest  building 
or  something  else  which  attracts  them  to 
the  particular  spot  where  he  found  them 
they  will  return  from  within  five  minutes 
to  an  hour.  The  camera  is  set  on  a  tripod 
stuck  in  the  bottom,  and  the  operator  may 
withdraw  after  focusing  on  the  spot  where 
the  fish  are  to  be  and  then  operate  the 
camera  from  a  distance  by  means  of  a 
string  or  a  bulb  when  the  fish  return.  If 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  smooth  it 
may  be  made  so  by  a  water  glass. 

Photographing  by  submarine  camera 
dates  from  1893  when  Dr.  Boutan  of  Paris 
made  some  experiments.  Boutan  used  a 
camera  which  was  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  there  operated  by  a  diver  or 
by  means  of  a  string  from  a  boat.  In  the 
picture  shown  here,  taken  by  Professor 
Reighard,  a  group  of  parrot  fish  and  others 
are  seen  against  a  background  of  branch¬ 
ing  gorgonians  on  a  rock.  Nests  of  fish 
have  been  photographed  and  one  of  his 
pictures  shows  some  brook  lampreys 
hatching  their  eggs. 

— Herald,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

JURY  OF  THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

Wm.  Henry  Fox,  Director,  Herron  Art 
Institute,  of  Indianapolis,  Secretary  De¬ 
partment  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

A.  H.  Griffith,  Director,  Museum  of  Art, 
of  Detroit.  A  frequent  lecturer  before 
photographic  societies  on  art  topics,  and 
Honorary  Member  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  America. 

John  C.  Johansen,  pupil  of  Whistler; 
exhibitor  Paris  Salon.  Awarded  medal,  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  1904 ;  medal,  Society  of 
Chicago  Artists,  1904 ;  Prize  Purchase, 
Chicago  Municipal  Art  League,  1903 ; 
awarded  Young  Fortnightly  prize,  1903. 

Edmund  H.  Osthaus,  painter  of  land¬ 
scape  and  animals ;  studied  at  Royal 
Academy  Duesseldorf,  pupil  of  Christian 
Kroener;  exhibitor,  American  Water  Color 
Society;  member  of  Society  of  Western 
Artists. 

George  W.  Stevens,  Director,  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art;  member  of  Society  of 
Western  Artists. 
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NOT  IN  THE  TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 
be  purchased  at  a  discount. 

Sale  Agents  for  Artura,  Cyko,  Argo,  and  Seltona  Papers. 

Our  New  Catalogue  will  be  out  May  15th. 

New  York  Camera  Exchange, 

114  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  RENT. — Best  Photographic  rooms  in 
western  Pennsylvania ;  possession  at  once.  For 
information,  address  C.  Wilson, 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 


WAX  FINISH  PLATANOA 

A  NEW  SURFACE  AND  A  NEW  IDEA. 

A  polished  raw  stock  and  a  transparent  emulsion.  Gives 
you  the  waxed  appearance,  without  the  use  of  white  shoe 
polish.  Write  us  on  your  letterhead  for  free  sample  and 
print.  Copy  of  The  Norman  Photographer ,  Free. 

NORMAN  PHOTO  PAPER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
New  members  wanted ;  many  unique  and  valu¬ 
able  features ;  join  the  original ;  Membership  Si 
yearly,  or  send  stamp  for  particulars  and  my 
big  offer  with  jree  samples.  P.  Mitchell, 
Box  61,  Helmetta,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.— Good  Studio  in  S.  W.  Iowa- 
Well  equipped,  and  doing  a  good  business. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Price  reasonable. 
Cash  or  payments.  Address  “Snap” 

c/'o  Photographic  Times. 

ART  STUDIES.— Photographs  from  Life 
Models.  Finest  collection  for  artists  and  art 
lovers.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  de¬ 
mand.  C.  Klary,  103  Avenue  de  Villiers, 
Paris,  France. 


POST  CARD  VIEWS 


of  your  own  city, 
o  Colors, 

j.00  for  ioo°- 

d  for  Samples. 

r  Hand  colored 
ds  are  the  best 
le  in  America. 

ards  made  from 
fair  photo,  and 
ivered  in  2  or  3 


made  to  order 

Natural  Colors, 

$7.20 

for  1000, 
Hand  Colored. 


Holiday,  Birthday 
Floral,  Comic,  etc. 
Direct  from  makei 
to  dealer. 


National  Colortype  Co.Djf  Cincinnati,  0 


VIEWS  MADE  INTO  PHOTO-GELATINE 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Photography 

In  Natural 


COLORS 


Amateurs,  tourists,  and  art¬ 
ists  can  now  reproduce  Na¬ 
ture’s  gorgeous  colorings  with 
ordinary  cameras,  short  ex¬ 
posure,  and  at  small  expense. 

SIMPLIFIED  PROCESS 

Anyone  Can  Learn  Easily 

Full  particulars  and  working  in¬ 
structions  in  illustrated  booklet, 
containing  picture  in  colors,  mailed 
for  10c  (stamps  or  coin).  No  pho¬ 
tographer,  amateur  or  professional, 
should  fail  to  learn  this  wonderful 
process  at  once. 

American  School  of  Art  and  Photography 
3u4  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


LEARN 


EARN 

$20to$50 

AWEEK 


3C0«»ING 


ESTABLISHED 
16  YEARS 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn,  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers' 
Assn  of  Ill.  Terms  easy  ;living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Effingham. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  j  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving,  |  President. 

—  967  Wabash  Ave.,  Effingham,  Ill. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


EASTMAN  SPREADER 
FLASH  CARTRIDGES 


afford  the  greatest  illumination  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  powder.  May  be  ignited  in  the  ordinary 
manner  or  by  means  of  the  Eastman  Spreader 
Flash  Cartridge  Pistol. 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets 

burn  slowly,  affording  a  broad,  soft  light— Pin  to  a 
card  and  touch  with  a  match. 


Eastman’s  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges,  for  use  with  pistol  or  fuse  (price 
includes  both  fuse  and  cap),  per  package  of  half  dozen, 

Eastman’s  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol . 

No.  1  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  half  dozen  sheets,  3x4,  .  .  . 

No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  half  dozen  sheets,  4x5,  .  .  . 

No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  half  dozen  sheets,  5x7,  .  .  . 


$  .25 
.50 
.25 
.40 
.60 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


FOR  YOUR 

Vacation 
Negatives 

Eastman’s  Film  Negative  Albums 

Each  Album  contains  100  pockets  made  of  strong 
paper  and  consecutively  numbered  from  1  to  100,  and 
an  index  on  white  paper. 

Eastman’s  Negative  Albums  for  1 00  negatives,  3}4  x  3  or  smaller,  .  $0.75 
Eastman’s  Negative  Albums  for  1 00  negatives,  3%  x  4%,  or  4  x  5,  .  .  1.00 

Eastman’s  Negative  Albums  for  1 00  negatives,  3%  x  5  Yz,  or  smaller,  .  1 .00 

Eastman’s  Negative  Albums  for  100  negatives,  5x7,  or  smaller,  .  .  1.50 


MOUNT  YOUR 

Vacation 
Pictures 

WITH 

Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 

Mounts  prints  even  on  thin  mounts  without  curl, 
no  apparatus  necessary— Just  press  with  a  hot  iron. 


Size 

Size 

3'A  x  3'/2,  3  dozen, 

....  $  .10 

4 

x  5,  2  dozen. 

3%  x  4%.  3  dozen, 

. 10 

4% 

x  6'/2,  1  dozen, 

3 X  x  5Y>  2  dozen, 

. 10 

5 

x  7,  1  dozen, 

All  Dealers. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  The  Kodak  City. 


Take  No  Chances 
with  your 

PICTURE 
FOUNDATION 


The  Film 

You  KNOW 
Is  RIGHT 

Has  on 

the  Box. 

“KODAK”  on 
the  Spool  End. 


KODAK  was  the  first  transparent  film  ; 
KODAK  was  the  first  daylight  loading  film; 
KODAK  was  the  first  orthochromatic  film; 
KODAK  was  the  first  non-curling  film. 

All  along  KODAK  has  been  the  most  dependable  film. 
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At  vacation’s  end  there’s 


VELOX 

to  permanently  record  its 
pleasures — a  grade  for 
every  negative. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  "Dealers . 
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When  you  want  a  good 
plate,  there  are  several — 
when  you  want  the  best f 
there  is  but  one: 


brand 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  clear  fall  days  offer  ideal  conditions  for  Landscape  Telephotography.  With 
a  Telephoto  Lens  mountain  peaks,  distant  scenes  and  objects  otherwise  remote 
and  inaccessible  may  be  readily  Photographed.  A  Goerz  Lens,  or  any  other  high 
grade  anastigmat  can  be  converted  into  a  Telephoto  Lens  by  the  addition  of  a 

Goerz  Telenegative  Lens  and  Teletube. 


Our  catalog  gives  some  of  the  most  useful  combinations  of  Goerz  Dagor  and  ICelor 
Lenses  with  Telenegative  Lenses.  Prices  for  special  outfits  and  fitting  to  other  lenses 
may  be  had  on  request.  Catalog  is  free,  by  mail  or  at  your  dealers. 

C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 


Office  and  Factory,  79  EAST  130th  ST,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Dealers  Distributing  Agencies:  In  Chicago,  Jackson,  Semmeimever  ;  In  San  Francisco,  Hirsch  &  Kaiser; 

In  Montreal  (for  Canada),  R.  F.  Smith. 


“World 


The  Original  Photo-Finish  Blotting 


The  purest  and  best  from  beginning  to  end 


pay* 


Do  you  want  your  prints  to  lint  and  stain  ? 
If  so,  donrt  use  “  PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD  ” 


Made  by 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Extra  Rapid,  Color-sensitive  and 

Soft  Working 

Standard 

Polychrome 

Is  the  plate  that  makes  good 
under  the  most  difficult 
conditions. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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DAY’S  WHITE  PASTE 

is  scientifically  prepared  especially 
for  fine  photography  and  art  work. 

§  \ 

»J 

NEVER  SPOTS  because  it  is  absolutely  neutral — 
cannot  injure  the  finest  paper  or  fabric. 

NEVER  WRINKLES  because  it  is  milled  to  the 

smoothness  of  a  cream,  the  fineness  of  the  particles 

whits 

insuring  its 

PERFECT  ADHESIVE  QUALITY 

(<0n'D 

A  L  B  A  fM  V, 

Remains  in  perfect  condition  until  wholly  used  up,  which  makes 
it  the  cheapest  you  can  buy  in  addition  to  your  getting  more  in 
a  package. 

DAY’S  Yt,  pint,  1  pint,  and  1  quart  Jars,  hold  full  10,  20  and  40 
ounces — not  8,  1  5  and  32,  respectively.  You  get  most  for  your 
money  in  the  6  lb.  and  12  lb.  pails.  6  lb.  pail,  $1.00. 

.  -  -  -  M  ||  mill' 11"^**^ 

FREE  SAMPLE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  70  Hamilton  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  BEST. 

“  Standard  Photo  Finish  Lintless 
Blotting  Paper  has  this  reputation 

The  price  is  very  little,  if  any,  more  ^  Ask  for  “STANDARD”  and  insist  upon 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  ^  your  dealer  furnishing  it  to  you. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 

Sold  by  the  largest  dealers.  Richmond,  Va. 


£*ni 


“THE  DAINTY”  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


NON  -  l.EAKABLE 


THIS  PEN  is  designed  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  in  a  lady's  purse,  or  a  gentleman’s  vest  pocket. 

Illustration  actual  size,  4 inches;  when  closed,  3%  inches.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands.  These 
Pens  are  strictly  guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PRICE,  $2.50. 

STYLES  &  CASH,  135  WEST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Hammer’s 

Lantern  Slide  Plates 

have  established  a  record  for  fineness  of  grain  and 
uniformity.  They  are  coated  on  thin  crystal  glass, 
cut  to  exact  size.  In  brilliancy  and  richness  of 
detail  they  excel  all  others.  II  -  .  II 

Read  article  in  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  for  1909,  by  Richard  Trotter  Jeffcott 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

HAMMER'S  LITTLE  BOOK  , 

**A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  Saint  Louis,  MlSSOUri 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Specify 


Whiting 

Papers 


When  ordering  from  your  Printer  or  Stationer 


This  insures  a  uniform  quality  always,  and 
the  lowest  cost  on  your  stationery  consider- 

ing  the  grade  of  paper  you  adopt. 


*9 


c  Free  of  charge.—  To  business  firms  interested  in  adopting 
a  suitable  paper  we  will  mail  100  plain  letterhead  sheets, 

assorted  grades. 

Whiting  Taper  Company 

84-86  White  St.,  Nelv 


MILLS : 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


ripuny  I 

,  Nelv  York  I 
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IF  you  want  the 


. . . .  BEST . . . . 


□ 


Inks 


Order  them  of 


THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY : 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Buflalo. 


HE 


Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

J  L 


Havana,  Cuba. 

City  ol  Mexico. 
Buenos  Aires,  S.  A. 
London,  E.  C.,  England 


This  publication  is  printed  with 
Ault  Si  Wiborg's  half-tone  black  ink 


I 


Typewriter  Carbon 

Ribbons  T  Papers 


Ault  &  Wiborg  Co. 

of  New  York 

534  Pearl  Street,  Cor.  of  Elm,  New  York  City 

Telephones  870  and  871  Worth.  W.  M.  Spear,  Sec  y  and  Treas. 


BLACK  and  COLORED  n 
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KOILOSfp) 

5ECTOR 

SHUTTER. 


THE  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  SHUTTER 

Mechanically  perfect — is  the  verdict  of  the  highest  authorities 

The  Koilos  Sector  Shutter 

Works  accurately  from  3 Jo  of  a  second  to  one  second  automatically;  also  bulb  and  time  exposures. 

The  three-leaf  opening  allows  the  greatest  possible  illumination,  giving  one-third  more  than  any  other  system. 
Blades  open  and  close  instantaneously,  leaving  shutter  wide  open  during  entire  time  of  any  exposure. 

Has  a  perfect  Iris  Diaphragm. 

Compact:  Distance  between  shutter  leaves  and  Diaphragm  only  ifl  inch.  Permits  fitting  lenses  of  the  high¬ 
est  type. 

Antinous.  Bulb  or  Finger  Release. 

The  neatest,  lightest,  most  compact  and  durable  of  shutters.  All  interior  mechanism  including  leaves  of 
shutters  and  diaphragm  are  made  of  hardened  steel. 

Its  accuracy  is  guaranteed.  Can  be  supplied  by  Lens  and  Camera  makers. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  circulars. 

PRICES 

NO.  SIZE  PRICE  NO.  SIZE  PRICE 

1  .  H  inch . $12.50  3 . \V\  inch . $18.00 

2  . %  inch .  14.00  4 . 1}^  inch .  22.50 

2A . 1  inch .  14.00 


BURRX  a  JAMES  gAg  CHICAGO 


SOLE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGENTS 


WRENN’S 

Lintless  Photo  Blotting 


Made  by  WRENN,  Middletown,  O. 


Chemically 

Pure 


Non- 

Linting 
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ESTABLISHED 
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135  West  14th  St.,  New  York 


Established  1884 


KATE  E.  TIRNEY 


Twenty-Fifth  Year 


132  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 


MANUFACTURER 


Gowns  and  Millinery,  Commissionaire,  Chaperone 


PUBLISHER  OF  “SHOP  TALK’ 


MANY  have  been  led  to  send  for  my  General  Circular  from  the  adv.  which  has  been  appearing  in  various 
periodicals,  but  many  others  should  know  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  subscribers  to  my  Agency. 
5  The  cost  is  but  $1.00  per  year,  entitling  you  to  my  services  in  any  honorable  direction  for  that  period,  1  In 
addition,  “SHOP  TALK,*'  my  monthly  magazine,  invaluable  to  all  who  would  be  correctly  gowned  or  have 
their  homes  properly  appointed,  is  sent  treely  to  all  subscribers  to  my  Agency. 

WHAT  I  DO 

I  BUY  ANYTHING  on  sale  in  New  York  — not  alone  articles  and  materials  suitable  for  ladies’  wear,  but 
Yachts,  Cemetery  Fences,  Carousal  Organs,  Diving  Bells.  Threshing  Machines,  or  any  other  odd  thing  you 
don’t  know  where  to  purchase  and  can  most  readily  secure  through  my  Agency.  1  Flowers  and  Fruits  for 
friends  on  Steamers,  in  Hospitals,  for  Funerals,  etc.,  are  promptly  delivered  by  my  own  messengers.  Freshness 
guaranteed.  if  Dinner  and  Luncheon  Specialties,  favors  for  all  occasions,  and  every  requisite  for  society 
functions.  If  Tickets  for  Travel  or  Theatres  secured  in  best  location.  If  Chaperones  furnished  for  all  occasions, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Minors  or  timid  persons  met  on  arrival 
and  conducted  to  previously  secured  lodgings  which  I  can  recommend.  If  Dye  or  clean  all  fabrics,  especially 
laces  to  match  materials.  1  Crepe  refinished.  If  Feathers  and  Boas  cleaned,  dyed  and  recurled.  If  Accordion 
and  side  plaiting.  1  Buttons  and  Umbrellas  covered.  If  Fur  Garments  redyed,  repaired,  remodeled  and  stored. 

(From  Mrs.  Ex-President  Cleveland) 

As  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  “Apologized  Profusely  ”  you  will  know  how  gladly  I  send  the  $1.00. 

Frances  F.  Cleveland. 

My  General  Circular  contains  references  from  prominent  people  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Free  on  request. 

Sample  copies  of  “SHOP  TALK”  are  10  cents,  but  this  amount  may  afterward  be  deducted  by  those  who 
conclude  to  subscribe. 
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Century  Cameras 


The  highest  degree  of  photographic  efficiency, 
combined  with  substantial  construction  and 
richness  of  finish  constitute 

CENTURY  QUALITY. 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request,  fully  describes  Century  Cam- 
eras%  Cirkut  Cameras  and  Century  V ieiu  Cameras . 


CENTURY  CAMERA  DIVISION, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Graflex 

Cameras 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  a 

Graflex 


Make  exposures  from  time  to  1-1000  of  a  second. 
Make  “  Snap  Shots  ”  indoors. 

Make  instantaneous  exposures  on  dark  days. 

See  the  composition  of  the  picture,  right  side  up,  full 
size  of  negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Secure  better  photographs  than  with  any  other  camera. 
Graflex  Cameras  may  be  used  with  Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Pack. 

Graflex  Cameras  from  $60.00  to  $200.00. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or, 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


At  Last  We  Have  It ! 

“PROUDFIT” 


Showing  the  facility  with  which  a 
leaf  may  be  inserted  or  removed. 


Takes  up  2i  inches  less  space  in  safe 
than  other  loose  leaf  ledgers. 

EXPANSION  UNLIMITED 

The  last  leaf  can  be  as  easily  inserted  as  the  first. 
We  can  make  our  Binder  to  fit  any  sheet  you  may 
be  using.  Are  you  interested?  If  so,  write  for 
our  Catalogue,  and  further  information. 

Styles  &  Cash 

135  West  14t2i  Street,  New  York 


“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

Tor 

your  business  letter-heads 


LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  wit!  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 
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^  BritisK  JcvurnaJ 
Photo  Alirvocrv^c 

Over  1,000  pages  of  practical  and  viseful 
information  for  all  photographic  workers. 

For  Professionals,  Amateurs, 

*  Dealers  and  Manufacturers 

A  Complete  Chronicle  of  the  Progress  of  Photography  in  all  Branches 
Processes,  Formulae  and  Apparatus,  Tables  of  Reference,  Etc. 

Fully  Illustrated 

Cloth  $1.00,  postage  37c. 

Place  your  order  with  your  dealer. 

Agents :  GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


Paper  50c.,  postage  27c. 

Ready  in  December. 
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The  New  Sensation  in  Photography 

The  Seneca  Adapter  (Hingeless)  for  Film  Packs 

Converts  any  plate  camera  into  a  film  camera 
Does  away  with  the  dark  room  for  loading 
Easy  to  load  and  manipulate 
Light  trap  absolutely  prevents  fogging 
A  No  handle  on  slide  to  break  off 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  descriptive  circular 
Prices  :  3V4x4 lA,  $1.00 ;  3V4x5  V2,  $1.00 ;  4x5,  $1.25  ;  5x7,  $2.00 

SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


— 


!ii 


'  -V:i 
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A  test  that  will  tell 


Examine  this  new  view  camera  at  the  dealer’s  and  see 
whether  it  lacks  any  convenience  or  adjustment  that 
you  could  wish  for  the  most  exacting  work. 


EMPIRE  STATE  NO.  2 

Establishes  a  new  standard  of  practical  convenience  and  efficiency  in  view  cameras.  Its  im¬ 
portant  new  features  are  the  results  of  suggestions  and  ideas  from  men  who  have  long  made 
their  living  in  this  field  of  photography. 

A  patented  spring  bellows  support  automatically  keeps  the  bellows  up  in  place  with  any  focus 
lens.  Requires  no  attention.  Impossible  to  mar  negatives  by  forgetting  to  ring  up  the  bellows. 

A  supplementary  light  trap  in  the  construction  of  the  back  makes  light  leakage  impossible, 
even  if  the  holder  be  defective. 

A  sliding  tripod  block  makes  it  possible  to  always  support  the  box  directly  above  the  tripod 
when  short  focus  lenses  are  used. 

All  operating  nuts  located  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  camera.  Clamping  nuts  on  the  left. 

With  all  these  special  features,  it  has  every  other 
which  you  expect  in  a  high  grade  view  camera. 

Bellows  Draw  Price 

22  in.  $23.00 

27  in.  25.00 

30  in.  28.00 

Catalogue  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  write  us. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

45  South  Street  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Size 
5  x  7 
6V2  x  SV2 
8  x  10“ 


Automatic  Bellows  Support 
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MERIT  not  accident  has  won  for  the 


T- 


Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 

the  place  it  occupies  in  the  esteem  of  the  professional 
photographer. 

CJ  It  has  successfully  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  well  all 
the  work  which  the  photographer  is  called  on  to  do. 

€J  Portrait  busts,  three-quarter  and  full-length  figures  and 
groups  are  all  within  its  scope. 

Isn’t  the  lens  that  has  made  good  for  the  leading  men  in 
the  country  the  one  for  you  to  inquire  about  with  a  view  to 
testing  it  out  for  yourself? 

^  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

*1  PRISM  is  our  little  lens  expositor.  Send  for  copy  H, 
free  on  request. 

®ur  Name  on  a  Photographic  hens,  Microscope,  Field 
(CWJJ  Glass,  Laboratory  Apparatus,  Engineering  or  any  other 
Scientific  Instrument  is  our  Guarantee. 

gausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

uondon  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  rRANKroRT 
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Isos  Ray = Filters 

The  Highest  Type  Color  Filter  for  the  Highest  Type  Plates 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  GIV¬ 
ING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 
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The  ISOSTIGMAR  LEIMS 

The  new  Anastigmat  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.,  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  amateurs. 

For  Dark  Days  and  interiors 

Use  the  wonderful,  extra  rapid  Series  II,  F.  5.8.  The 
ISOSTIGMAR  is  intensely  rapid,  taking  snapshots  in 
the  rain  (send  for  sample  photo)  and  sells  for  half  the  price 
of  others. 

Liberal  Exchange  System 

Change  your  old  style  lens  for  an  Isostigmar.  Send  de¬ 
scription.  We  offer  liberal  terms,  or  we  will 
send  on  10  days’  trial  or  through  your  dealer. 

The  Franklin  Enlarging  Outfits 

are  convenient,  compact,  portable,  adapted  to 
all  forms  of  light.  Price  from  $24.00  up.  Send 
for  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and 
Photoscript  for  Titling  Negatives. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE, 

Dept.  S,  91 8  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


l_f  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re* 
1  1  suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  9t 
circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  Higgins&Co. 

Manufacturers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office.  271  Ninth  St.,  (  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240  244  Eighth  St.,  j  U.  S.  A. 
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“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES ” 
IS  PRINTED  ENTIRELY  ON 
MIEHLE  PRESSES 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE  and  FACTORY,  CORNER  CLINTON  and  FULTON  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


gitcmfcctrb  Ukotugmpktc 


Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
for  Photographers  —  Professional  or  Amateur. 
By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  Printed  on  Heavy  Wood-cut  Paper,  with  liberal 

margins;  Beautifully  hound  in  Art  Canvas,  with  gilt  edges.  Price,  in  a  box,  -  $2.50 


“In  Nature’s  Image.”  Chapters  on  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

■  Handsomely  Illustrated.  Large  8vo.  Art  Cloth, 
By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  Decorated  binding.  Full  gilt. 

(Only  a  very  few  copies  of  this  Book  are  left.)  Price,  in  a  box,  -  -  -  $2.50 

Photographic  Amusements.  With  an  introduction  by  w.  i.  Lincoln 

=  -  =  Adams.  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


By  Walter  E.  Woodbury. 


Royal  Octavo.  :::::: 

Price,  in  Cardboard  mailing  case,  $1.00 


Sent  Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 


135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE 


Stwriran  Annual  of  Jdbotograpbe 

The  Most  Interesting  and  the  Most  Beauti= 
fully  Illustrated  Photographic  Annual 


IN  THE  WORLD 


Practical  Papers  on  Every=day  Photography.  Full  of  Helpful 
Information  and  Suggestions.  More  than  200  Illustrations 
from  the  Best  American  and  European  work  of  the  Year 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FRONTISPIECE 

Paper  Cobers,  75  Cents.  Postage  extra,  15  cents. 

Library  Edition,  $1.25.  Postage  extra,  20  cents. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER. 


READY  IN  NOVEMBER 


Agents :  GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc., 


57  EAST  NINTH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD 

....  OF _ 


jCighting  in  ^Photography 


by  Daylight  and  Artificial  Light 
both  in  the  skylight  and  at  home 


By  C.  KLARY. 

Handsomely  Illustrated  by  numerous  Reproductions  of  Photographs 
from  Life,  and  by  Explanatory  Diagrams. 

An  English  Translation  of  this  book  has  been  printed  and  is  now  ready  for  circulation. 
Price  of  the  book,  English  Edition,  $1.60,  post  free.  Size,  6x9  inches.  Send  all  orders  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enclosing  $1.60.  The  book  will  reach  you  from  Paris  in  three  weeks. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME  S—A  D  VERT  I  S  EM  ENTS 


A  Trip  ’round  the  World 

For  $1.50 

N  invitation  is  extended 
to  you  by  tbe  Editor  of 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE, 

to  join  bim  in  a  “Fireside  Trip 
round  tbe  World,  starting  in  January  and  extending  through  tbe  year 
1910.  Tbe  Important  sections  of  many  countries  will  be  covered  on  this 
“Fireside’  Trip,  and  each  section  will  be  described  and  explained  by  a 
traveler  who  has  recently  visited  it.  Every  description  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 

This  “Fireside’’  Trip  round  tbe  World  will  prove  very  interesting  to  you, 
and  it  will  also  be  highly  instructive  to  tbe  whole  family. 


A  Your  entire  expense  will  be 

fl  limited  to  $1.50,  which  covers 

tbe  twelve  numbers  of  THE 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

during  tbe  year  1910.  If 
you  wish  to  see  a  few 
numbers  of  THE 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  before  accepting  our  Editor  s 
invitation,  we  will  mail  you  three  recent  issues  (  which  sell 
for  45  cents)  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  com  or  stamps. 


Please  \7se  Coupon 

Travel 

AI  agazine 

383  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


v 

Editor 

The 
S'/  Travel 
Magazine 

383  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  -  I  am  interested 
in  your  “  Fireside  ’’ 
V^/Trip  ’round  the  World 
for  $1.50  Please  send  me 
three  recent  issues,  as  per  special 
■  "/offer,  for  which  1  enclose  25  cents. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  T I M  E  S—ADV  ERT I  S  EM  E  N  T  S 


f  PRINTING  and  DEVELOPING  made  Easy. 


The  Automatic  Contact  Printing  Frame  is  equip 
ped  with  an  Adjustable  Vignette  Carrier 


which  enables  you  to  doctor  your  negatives 
in  the  quickest  possible  time, — do  it  accu¬ 
rately  and  secure  uniform  results. 


A  few  touches  of  opaque  on  a  special  diffusing  sheet 
corrects  the  lighting.  The  sheet  is  inserted  in  the  car¬ 
rier,  adjusted  to  any  distance  from  the  negative,  from 
}{  inch  to  1J 4  inches.  It  can  be  set  at  any  angle,  or 
shifted  instantly.  A  sheet  for  each  negative  can  be 
prepared  before  the  printing  operations  are  started. 


5  x  7  in.  8x10  in.  11x14  in. 

Adapted  to  smaller  plates  or  films. 


WHEN  you  install  an  AUTOMATIC  CONTACT  Printing 
Ftame  in  your  workroom,  you  are  employing  an  extra 
printer,  without  the  annoyance  of  having  to  pay  him 
his  salary  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

With  this  useful  device,  one  printer  does  the  work 
of  two.  He  inserts  the  paper  and  makes  the  expos¬ 
ure  with  the  right  hand,  carrying  on  the  developing 
and  fixing  with  the  left.  Of  course  he  may  object  to 
doing  twice  the  amount  of  work  that  he  is  accustomed 
to  turning  out,  but  it  will  require  no  more 
labor  on  his  part,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 


LAsk  your  dealer , 
or  write. 


The  Vote=Berger  Co., 


1822  West  Avenue, 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS,  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times.  jjj 

Hi 

HIS  BEST  WORK  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  I 

S 


Following  are 
some  of  the 
Chapters  on 
Pictorial 
Photography 


Landscape  and  Figures 
Figures  and  Landscapes 
Genre 

Telling  a  Story 
Models 


The  Nude  in  Photography  * 

Portraiture  at  Home  S 

Children  y; 

Photographing  Flowers  i| 

Interiors  * 

SB 
1 
fj 


Qvc r  ©ne  Ibunbrefc  Ibanbsome  llllustratione 

By  the  leading  photographers  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Large  8vo.  Cloth.  Decorated.  Full  gilt.  In  a  box.  Price,  $2.50 

Sent  Postpaid ,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Hi 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME  S — A  D  V  E  R  T  l  S  E  M  E  N  T  S 


ymgWfrtuUr1  oJJtliu.  New  York 

225  Fifth  Avenue. 


Factory,  Braunschweig  (Germany). 


Collinear 

Cells 

F  6.8 

which  screw  right 
into  your  shutter 


Dynar 

Cells 

F  6 

which  screw  right 
into  your  shutter 


will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

TRY  THEM  — and  you  will  recognize  that  their  Sharpness  of  Definition, 
Brilliancy  and  Depth  are  of  most  wonderful  perfection.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  204. 
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F.  W.  Anderson  &  Co. 

flbaper 

34  Beekman  St.,  Telephones : 47 hr! Bceicman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS 


‘CHAISE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 


“BANKERS  LINEN” 
‘PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 


“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 


‘GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 


‘‘NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND’ 


‘MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 


“ALEXIS  BOND” 


‘SAXON  BOND” 


‘TUNXIS  BOND” 


•VICTORIA  BOND” 


“EXTRA  (A)  BOND” 


‘CITY  BOND” 


tm. 


“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
‘STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND” 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


Also  Writing  and  Cober  Papers  of  all  Qualities 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  ii  Gold  Medal  ”  Linen  Ledger 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Sjuwr-Sleieh 


Convertible 
Anastigmat  f-6.8 

THE  PERFECT  LENS 


THE  GREATEST  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LENS  MAKING 

are  demonstrated  by  the  Convertible  Anastigmat.  The  Turner-Reich 
offers  the  immense  advantages  of  the  ordinary  anastigmat  in  covering 
capacity  and  fine  definition  with  a  large  aperture,  lens  rapidity  in  its  true 
sense,  and  in  addition  the  possibility  of  separating  it  into  two  other  lenses 
of  different  focal  lengths  with  which  equally  perfect  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  C.  The  Uurner-Sleieh  will  do  the  work  of  any  other  lens  but 
no  other  lens  will  do  as  much  as  the  Turner-Reich.  — 


VI 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL  FOR  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co. 

801  South  Clinton  Avenue,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


>• 

I 


I 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  1909  Catalogue  of  Korona  Cameras  and  Lenses 
IT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  MUCH  INTERESTING  INFORMATION 


I 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Look  for  the  word :  - - “AGFA 


Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213-215  Water  St.,  New  York 


For  your  Very  best 
negatives — 


Aristo  Gold 

Post  Cards 

✓  t 

Pure  collodion,  affording  carbon 
quality  effects  in  sepia 
or  purple. 

Very  simple — Print,  Wash  and  Fix 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


